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SPIRITED SCENES 
OPEN CONVENTION 
OF FEDERATION IN 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Enthusiastic Welcome Given 
to Delegates at Biennial 
Meeting from Many States, 
Alaska and _ Philippines— 
Gala Parade Ushers in 
Week’s Big Program—Mrs. 
John F. Lyons, President, 
Responds to Greetings from 
City, Chamber of- Com- 
merce, and Other Civic Or- 
ganizations 
SHEVILLE, N. C., June 11.—The 


thirteenth Biennial Convention of 


the National Federation of Music 
Clubs was opened here on Saturday 
evening in a spirit of notable enthus- 
iasm for all-American music. A pic- 
turesque feature was the States’ 
Parade, in which representatives from 
all but five States of the Union and 
visitors from Alaska and the Philip- 
pines marched. Stirringly impressive 
was the presentation of each State by 
the president of the National Federa- 
Mrs. John F. Lyons of Fort 
Worth, Tex., and the formal opening 
of the Convention at the Auditorium. 

After the singing of “America, the 

3eautiful” and an invocation pronounced 
by the Rev. Dr. Willis G. Clark of 
Trinity Episcopal Church, addresses of 
welcome were heard. These were made 
by Mrs. O. C. Hamilton, chairman of 
the local biennial arrangement commit- 
tee; representatives of the city of Ashe- 
ville, and the Chamber of Commerce 
and civic organizations, including John 
Cathey, Frank Whitman and Mrs. 
Charles Webb; Mrs. J. Norman Wills, 
president of the North Carolina Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, and Nan B. Ste- 
phens, president of the South Atlantic 
District. 

The response was made by Mrs. Lyons, 
who expressed the gratitude of the Fed- 
eration for the hospitality accorded. 

[he opening program included inter- 
esting addresses and musical features. 
Paul Ryman of New York, tenor, gave 
songs in effective style, with Eda Bar- 
tholomew of Atlanta as accompanist. 
Katherine Tift Jones of Montclair, N. J., 


} 


diseuse, assisted by Betty Tift Jones, 
vas heard in a number entitled “The 
South.” Eric DeLamarter of the Chicago 


“ivie Orchestral Association spoke on 
‘Orchestral Influence.” Franklin Dun- 
n of New York gave an account of 
life of John Howard Payne and the 
ting of “Home, Sweet Home,” and the 
udience sang the song as an impressive 
luding number. 
\ reception at the Battery Park Hote! 
delegates and visitors to the Conven- 
concluded Saturday’s events, among 
‘h were scheduled also the prelimi- 
es of the Artists’ Contests, with Mrs. 
rles A. MacDonald of Canton, Ohio, 
rman of the contests, presiding. 
le@ programs of Sunday included 
al morning services, in which music 
ed an important part, in all the 
hes of Asheville. Visiting artists 
invited to participate as guest solo- 
and many ministers delivered ser- 
s touching on the influence of music. 
ifternoon vesper service was held in 
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@ Underwood & Underwood 


CARLOS SALZEDO 


Eminent Harpist, Who Is Not Only a Pioneer in Developing the Technique of the Instru- 
ment, But Whose Compositions for It Reveal New Possibilities in Tone Colors, 


(See Page 27) 





the Auditorium at Montreat, in which the 
Aeolian Choir, under Crosby Adams, was 
An evening organ 
given by Bertha Foster of Miami, Fla., 
at Grove Park Inn. 


heard. 


recital 


Interesting Programs Scheduled 


The programs scheduled for the week 
include features of vital interest. 
day’s events include a morning business 
meeting; the finals of the Artists’ Con- 


tests; address by Carolyn Beebe of New 


York 


Maurice 


on 


“Chamber 
Matteson 


of 


Music ;” 
Columbia, S. (¢ 


baritone; talk by Ella May Powell of 


Washington 


on 


) “Psychology and Tech- 
nique of Speech and Song,” 


and program 


was 


Mon- 


solos by 


by the Matinée Musical Club of Phila- 
delphia and assisting soloists, with 
Clarence K. Bawden’s “River of Stars,” 
for soprano soloists and women’s chorus, 
as a feature. 

For “State Presidents’ Day,” on Tues- 
day, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
Cecil Frankel, the following events were 
announced: State reports at a session 
in the Auditorium; State Presidents’ 
luncheon at Grove Park Inn; automobile 
drive and tea at Biltmore Forest Coun- 
try Club; evening orchestral concert led 
by Henry Hadley, with Marie Tiffany, 
soprano of the Metropolitan, and Grace 
Potter Carroll, pianist, as soloists. 


[Continu2d on page 4] 
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NOTABLES SPONSOR 

PLAN [0 OBSERVE 
MUSIC WEEK ON A 
NATIONAL SCALE 


Spring of Next Year Is Period 
Chosen for First Nation- 
wide Effort of Its Kind— 
Latter Is Outgrowth of 
Local Music Weeks Held in 
150 Cities—C. M. Tremaine 
Is Leading Spirit in Move- 
ment—Distinguished Com- 
mittee Chosen Includes 
Leaders in Music and In- 
dustry 


NDER the auspices of a distinguished 

committee representing civic and 
educational as well as musical interests, 
plans are now under way for the ob- 
servance of the first Music Week on a 
national scale in the spring of 1924. The 
prospective event is an outgrowth of the 
local music weeks which have been held 
in nearly 150 cities to date and which 
are everywhere proving a most effective 
means of spreading the influence of 
music more widely among the people. 
New York has already had four annual 
observances of this kind, each enlist- 
ing successively increased co-operation 
among musical and non-musical forces. 
Washington, D. C., Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Denver and Dallas have all 
celebrated two or three annual music 
weeks, each in its own way extending the 
influence of music and all serving to- 
gether to give music permanently a more 
important part in the city’s life. 

As the movement grew, the time 
seemed ripe to establish the music week 
idea on a national basis. The initiative 
in the matter was taken by C. M. Tre- 
maine, Director of the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, who was 
secretary of the committee in the pioneer 
music week in New York, February, 
1920. He was also active in the later 
observances in that city until this year’s 
event, which was under the direction of 
Isabel Lowden. Mr. Tremaine has been 
in close touch with all the local music 
weeks, the National Bureau acting as a 
clearing-house of information and sug- 
gestions for them. It was his hope from 
the beginning that there might ulti- 
mately be a National Music Week. Such 
a concentration of public attention upon 
music, he believed, would be of benefit 
to all professionally or otherwise inter 
ested in music. Music Week must be an 
evolution, however, in order that it might 
be more than merely a name. The aim, 
therefore, was to have the plan work out 
successfully in individual cities without 
an attempt at anything broader until a 
sufficient number of well-organized loca! 
observances had paved the way and pro- 
vided the necessary foundation. That 
number has now been reached and in 
addition much interest aroused in other 
cities which will not actually put into 
execution their music week plans until 
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“RING” IN ENGLISH 
IDEA IS SCOUTED 


Head of Wagnerian Company 
Thinks Blumenthal Plan 
Is Unfeasible 


The plan announced last week by 
George Blumenthal to form a company 
to give Wagner’s “Ring” cycle in Eng- 
lish on the afternoons following the 
operas’ production by the Wagnerian 
Opera Company, is not considered feasi- 
ble by Melvin H. Dalberg, general direc- 
tor. of the Wagnerian forces. Mr. 


Blumenthal’s plan, as announced last 
week, is to repeat the four works at the 
Manhattan Opera House with a cast of 
American singers, using the German 
company’s paraphernalia and with the 
aid of the State Symphony. 

Mr. Dalberg, when seen, was in de- 
cided opposition to this idea. He de- 
scribed it as being, in his opinion, 
“neither feasible nor practical.” The 
Manhattan Opera House, he announced, 
will be used for no other purpose except 
for the performances of the Wagnerian 
Opera Company, next season and during 
the period for which it has been leased 
by that company. He said that Mr. 
Blumenthal’s proposal came as a com- 
plete surprise to him, and that he had 
never been consulted on the subject prior 
to receiving Mr. Blumenthal’s proposal 
and reading of his plans in the press. 

Mr. Blumenthal was instrumental in 
bringing the original Berlin singers to 
this country last season, says Mr. Dal- 
berg’s statement. He was employed by 
the general director of the German com- 
pany in the capacity of general repre- 
sentative in charge of the advance work 
on tour. 

Mr. Dalberg will leave at the end of 
this month for Europe. He plans to meet 
Josef Stransky in Paris, where he will 
confer with the conductor of the State 
Symphony, who is also guest conductor 
of the Wagnerian Opera Company. Mr. 
Dalberg said that his company intends 
to inaugurate its New York season on 
Christmas night, with “Die Meister- 
singer,” conducted by Mr. Stransky. 


ST. LOUIS OPERA TAKINGS 
A RECORD FOR FIRST WEEK 











Notwithstanding Rain, Big Audiences 
Flock to Forest Park—“Wang” 
for Second Week 


St. Louis, June 11.—Notwithstanding 
rainy weather, the receipts for the first 
week of the Municipal Opera Company’s 
season in Forest Park eclipsed those of 
corresponding periods in previous sea- 


sons and thus established a new record. 

“Wang” was the work chosen for the 
second week and marked the first ap- 
pearance this season of Blanche Duffield, 
who, as Marie, sang and acted admir- 
ably. Detmar Poppen. in the title réle— 
made familiar by De Wolf Hopper—was 
excellent, his sonorous voice being used 
to full advantage in the music. Craig 
Campbell sang effectively as Lieut. Jean 
Boucher and Dorothy Maynard was 
warmly applauded as Mataya. 

The cast also included Frank Moulan, 
William J. McCarthy, Roland Woodruff, 
Flavia Arcaro, Elva Magnus, Louise 
Heimrieller, Nellie McCarthy, Ruth Nie- 
derlock, Catherine Clay, Clara Schlief, 
Evelyn Ruh, Mildred Altenberud and 
Anna F rein. HERBERT W. Cost. 


‘The Whispering Gallery 


OT SECRECY, perhaps, but certain- 

ly abundant silence surrounded 
Albert Coates’s coming to this country 
last Tuesday, on the Olympic. His ar- 
rival at this time was a complete sur- 
prise, and was at first ‘interpreted as 
being in the innocuous nature of a holi- 
day. But when the British baton- 
master, instead of dallying awhile in the 
port of the world, hurried on to Roches- 
ter, rumor said “Hm!” and the guessing 
contest was on. 

* *K * 

REPORTS from the Kodak citadel fol- 
lowed hard upon the conductor’s arrival 
there, setting forth the nature and 
meaning of his visit. Mr. Coates was 
enjoying a brief vacation from his duties 
abroad; was in Rochester as the guest 








of George Eastman; was making a sur- 
vey of the Eastman Theater and East- 
man School of Music. The object of 
his survey was to formulate advisory 
suggestions for the further development 
of the ideals underlying the theater. 

* * * 


THE REAL OBJECT, or result, of Mr. 
Coates’s visit become apparent on Mon- 
day, when it was learned that he had 
accepted the post of conductor of the 
Rochester Philharmonic. This is a great 
stroke for Rochester and a feather in 
Mr. Eastman’s cap. The gifted and 
energetic musician from London and 
Petrograd will undoubtedly make Roch- 
ester a point of importance on the musi- 
cal map. His appointment and accept- 
ance is a piece of good fortune for 
America. 

a * * 

SHOULD the much-discussed visit of 
Siegfried Wagner materialize—as now 
seems likely—patrons of the Wagnerian 
Opera Company will be privileged both 


to “see and hear” the distinguished son, 
during the German company’s Manhat- 
tan season next winter. The Wagnerian 
forces have announced Siegfried’s “Der 
Barenhiiuter” among their novelties; and 
The Flaneur learns from the company’s 
general director that negotiations are 
under way to have the composer conduct 
his own opera at its American premiere. 
* ” * 


THIS WOULD BE a genuine coup 
for the folk from Berlin, and as a popu- 
lar attraction would doubtless be of con- 
siderable potency. Whether Siegfried 
will brave the Atlantic in the cause of 
art is still snug in the lap of the gods, 
but indications are more and more that 
he will decide to come. Incidentally, 
the Germans promise several other novel- 
ties that appear as if they might be of 
interest. New Yorkers, like Jurgen, will 
taste any dish once; so that Kienzl’s 
“Der Evangelimann” and D’Albert’s 
“Die Toten Augen” should not lack for 
an alert audience. THE FLANEUR. 





Members of League of Composers 
Represented on Salzburg Programs 
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Emerson Whithorne, Whose Suite, “New York Days and Nights,” Will Represent America 


on Programs of Salzburg Festival. 


I Neeyeep music will be represented 
at the Chamber Music Festival to be 
held at Salzburg from Aug. 2 to Aug. 7 
by Emerson Whithorne’s suite, “New 
York Days and Nights,” three of whose 
five numbers will be performed at this 
international event. The League of Com- 
posers is represented on the programs by 


two composers: Mr. Whithorne and 
Arthur Bliss, the English composer. 
The Secretary of the United States 
Section of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music has just received 
from the central office of the Society in 
London a report of the jury selecting 
the compositions of modern chamber 
music submitted from the several nation- 
al sections, and making up the programs 
of the concerts to be given at the festival. 
Two hundred works were submitted by 
thirty-five persons from fourteen coun- 


tries. It took four days to read the 
manuscripts. 
The jury had as its members Mr. 


Ansermet, Mr. Caplet, Mr. Goossens, Mr. 
Scherchen, Mr. Sonneck, Mr. Wellesz and 
Mr. Xemlinsky. 

The selections and the programs of the 
six concerts are as follows: 

1. Alban Berg, Streichquartett Op. 3; 
Arnold Schonberg, “Die Hangenden 


(From a Silver-point Drawing by Joseph Stella) 


Garten,” 15 Gesinge Nach Stefan 
George; Bela Bartok, Deuxiéme Sonate 
pour Violon et Piano. 

2. Florent Schmitt, Sonate libre en 
deux parties enchainées pour Violon et 
Piano; Othmar Schoeck, Vier Hafis- 
Lieder, Op. 33; M. Miaskowsky, Troi- 
siéme Sonate pour Piano; Urjo Kilpinen, 
Lieder; Ernst Krenek, Viertes Streich- 
quartett. 

8. Serge Prokofieff, Ouverture sur 
thémes juifs pour clarinette, quatuor a 
cordes et piano; Fidelio Finke, Eine- 
Reiter-Burleske fiir Klavier; Maurice 
Ravel, Sonate pour Violon et Violon- 
celle; Philipp Jarnach, Sonatine fir 
Fliite und Klavier; Eduard Erdmann, 
Sonate fiir Violine allein; W. T. Walton, 
String Quartet. 

4. Leos Janacek, Sonata per Violino e 
piano; Arthur Bliss, Rhapsody for Flute, 
Cor anglais, String Quartet, Bass and 
two voices; Albert Roussel, Divertisse- 
ment pour Flite, Hautbois, Clarinette, 
Basson, Cor et Piano, Op. 8; Sem Dres- 
den, Sonate pour Flite et Harpe; Lord 
Berners, Valses Bourgeoises for Piano 
duet; Emerson Whithorne, “New York 
Days and Nights” (“On the Ferry”; “A 
Greenwich Village Tragedy;” “Times 
Square”); Igor Stravinsky, Trois Piéces 
pour Quatuor: Concertino pour Quatuor. 

5. Arthur Honneger, Sonate pour Alto 
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Reports Cancelation of Salzburg 
Festival 


HE international music festiva! 

at Salzburg this year has been 
definitely canceled because of the 
political situation in Germany and 
: the high cost of living in Austria 
says a copyright cable to the New 
York Herald from Vienna, dated 
June 9. It seems safe, however, to 
say that this cancelation does not 
include the international festiva| 
of modern chamber music, sched- 
uled for Aug. 2 to Aug. 7, but sim- 
ply the operatic festival, as was 
indicated in reports late in April. 








Sones ant 


et Piano; G. Francesco Malipiero, D, 
Sonetti del Berni; Karol Szymanowski, 
Zwei Hafis-Lieder; Trauriger Friihling 
Tanz; Manuel de Falla, Deux Mélod:es 
avec piano; Alois Haba, Zweites Streich- 
quartett (in Viertelténen); Paul A. 
Fisk, Zwei geistliches Gesaénge “Nun 
wohne du”; “Ich habe Dir mein Herz 
empor”); Ferruccio Busoni, Fantasia 
Contrapuntistica per due pianoforti. 

6. Darius Milhaud, Quatriéme Quatour 
& Cordes; Francis Poulenc, Promenades 
pour piano; Mario Castelnuovo-Tedesco, 
“Tl Raggio Verde,” “Cipressi;” Ch. 
Koechlin, 5e Sonatine pour piano, Op. 
59, No. 5; Manfred Gurlitt, Fiinf Gesaing: 
mitt Kammerorchester, Op. 17 and 13; 
Zoltan Kodaly, Sonate pour Violonce!|o 
seul, Op. 8; Paul Hindemith, Clarinet 
Quintet. 


LIGHT OPERA IN TOLEDO 








New Association Begins Career in “Boc- 
caccio” 


TOLEDO, OHIO, June 9.—The Toledo 
Opera Association, which was organized 
during the past season, made its first 
appearance in “Boccaccio” at the Toledo 
Theater on June 1 and 2 before large and 
exceedingly enthusiastic audiences. Jo- 
seph Sainton conducted both perform- 


ances and achieved fine results. Th 
principals, all of whom were local sing- 
ers, showed in many cases surprising 
adaptability, and the singing, on their 
pars and that of the chorus, was excel- 
ent. 

The cast on the first evening included 
Clarence R. Ball, Frederick E. Mills, 
Dwight Littleton, Raymond Kocher, 
Julius Blair, William H. Tucker, Murie! 
La France, Mary Stockwell Durfee, 
Norma Schelling Emmert, Helen Mas- 
ters Morris, Roscoe Mulholland, Harry 
Turvey, Roland Catchpole, August Hoff- 
man, Ethel C. Lewis, Lenna Jennings, 
Ralph Hakius, William Denton and John 
I. Reese. The cast for Saturday evening 
was slightly changed and included Maude 
Ellis Lackens, Helen Lease Sloan and 
Herbert Davies. J. H. HARDER. 





Will Ask Outdoor Shows to Take Out 
License for Copyrighted Music 


The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers has notified its 
representatives over the country to keep 
a check on all forms of outdoor amuse- 
ments. Circuses, county fairs, carnivals, 


etc., will soon be required to take out 4 
license for playing copyrighted music fo" 


profit. The society plans to guar 
against infringement of copyright of its 
music, but up to this time outdoo! 


amusements have not been asked by the 
Society to procure licenses for the ws 
of this music. 





More Artists Set Sail for Europe 


The Berengaria, which sailed on Jun 
5, had aboard Margaret Matzenaue! 
contralto of the Metropolitan, and 
daughter Adrienne; Eva  Gaut 
mezzo-soprano; Max Smith, for 
music critic of the New York Ame? 
and Mrs. Smith, and Arthur Han 
stein, manager, who is taking the 
“The Light of the World” to Pucci! 
consideration as an opera. The fi 
ing day Florence Macbeth, colora 
soprano of the Chicago Civic Opera “ 
ciation, and Ernest Schelling, pi: 
and Mrs. Schelling, sailed on the P 
Last Saturday, Feodor Chaliapin, 
of the Metropolitan, left on the Oly! 
and Marie Sundelius, soprano, and | 
amino Gigli, tenor of the same orga 
tion, also sailed, the former on 
Drottningholm for Sweden and the 
on the Colombo for Italy. 
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 Giatee A ppointed to Lead Rochester Philharmonic 


YAQUNSNNAUUGONUGQUANSNONOLADOQNNUULESQQUAOEO00A0OO0N00000 NGA MUEUTNEDELYUASEOEEOUOEOSUEOOROYNUODESOOEESAENNAOTOTRDOALONENOOEOL TENGEN AANA HANH 


YOCHESTER, N. Y., June 11.—Albert 

Coates, distinguished British con- 
iuctor, who arrived here unexpectedly 
on a visit last week, has been appointed 
eonductor of the Rochester Philharmonic 
Orchestra, which is associated with the 
Eastman School of Music of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. The appointment 
was announced after a four days’ con- 
ference with Mr. Eastman, whose in- 
vitation reached Mr. Coates at Covent 
Garden, London. 

Mr. Coates, who returns to London by 
the Aquitania, sailing on Tuesday, will 
come back to Rochester in time to con- 
duct the first Philharmonic concert on 
the evening of Jan. 16. The schedule 
for the season will include three evening 
and ten afternoon concerts, the last to 
be given on April 9. 

When Mr. Coates arrived in Rochester, 
it was announced that he had come to 
inspect the Eastman Theater and School 
of Music, with the view of contributing 
advisory suggestions for the more com- 
plete development of the constructive 
and educational ideals underlying the 
project. He spent Thursday in an in- 
spection of the two institutions, and was 
an interested listener at the morning 
rehearsal of the theater orchestra, under 
the leadership of Victor Wagner. 

“T am here simply as a guest, to look 
over the marvellous possibilities of the 
Eastman School and Theater, at Mr. 
Eastman’s invitation,” said he, in an in- 
terview before the appointment was an- 
nounced. “I was coming to America any 
way just at this time for personal 
reasons, and was very glad to be able 
to accept such an opportunity to view 
musical history in the making. 

“The situation here, with the wonder- 
fully beautiful school and theater, has 
unlimited possibilities for musical de- 
velopment, and is really ideal in that 
there is plenty of cooperation and at 
the same time the authority is centered 
and undivided. All this makes for suc- 
cess in any enterprise, musical or other- 
wise. Musical pioneering is fascinating 
work, and there is nothing that I would 
like to do more than spend some time 
here every year. 

“T would like to see a great orchestra, 
such as Rochester could cultivate, giving 
symphony concerts, and it could be done 
too. Mr. Eastman is doing a splendid 
work, and I have enjoyed his hospitality 
and the inspection of the theater and 
school immensely. 

“One of the especially interesting 
things I have seen here is the remarkably 
good work done by the opera school. It 
was great fun, too, rehearsing the boys 
and girls of the Rochester High School 
on Saturday at the Madison High School, 
and they are doing excellent work. I 
wish with all my heart that one could 
get such cooperation and support for 
musical enterprises in England that one 
gets here. No wonder that music is 
making such strides in this country.” 

Mr. Coates glanced through the last 
copy of MusIcAL AMERICA at the close 
of the interview, and remarked that he 
considered the paper a good friend. 
“MusicAL AMERICA has always been 
very kind to me. Please present my 
respects.” 

The Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra 
was organized in March last, under the 
leadership of Arthur Alexander, and in- 
ludes the large membership of the East- 
man Theater Orchestra, augmented by 
bout twenty-five other musicians. 

The inspiring qualities of Mr. Coates 
is a conductor are well known to Amer- 
cans. He came to New York on a hur- 
ied visit in 1920, when his keen in- 
ight, magnetism and temperament, 
ustified the prestige he gained when 
ikisch years before recommended him 
s first conductor at the Elberfeld Opera 
louse. Born in Petrograd of British 
rents. he studied music in his youth, 
it without any intention of taking up 
e subject seriously, and devoted him- 
lf to engineering, astronomy, and 
athematics with Sir Oliver Lodge in 

verpool. Abandoning these studies, 
wwever, he enrolled as a pupil at the 
elpzig Conservatory in 1902, at the 
me when Nikisch took over the theater 
nd Conservatory and instituted his. 
asses in conducting. It was there that 
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Albert Coates, English Conductor, and George Eastman on the Porch of Mr. Eastman’s 


Home in 


Coates made his début as conductor, in 
a performance of “Tales of Hoffmann.” 

After further experience in this work 
in Dresden, Mannheim, and London he 
became in 1911 first conductor of the 
Imperial Opera at Petrograd, and lived 
there through the horrors of the Revolu- 
tion. Leaving Russia in 1919, he was 
on reaching London, appointed conductor 
of Sir Thomas Beecham’s British Opera 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Company, and later took the leadership 
of the London Symphony and the London 
Philharmonic. His work in America as 
guest conductor of the New York Sym- 
phony for several seasons is well known. 
At the time of his invitation to Roch- 
ester, Mr. Coates was conducting at 
Covent Garden, and is returning to lead 
the performances of “The Ring” for the 
close of the season. M. E. WILL. 





Chicago Symphony Saved by Agreement 
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HEN it was announced that the 

future of the Chicago Symphony 
had been placed in jeopardy by the 
recent demand of the musicians’ union 
for increased pay, the situation was 
viewed with mixed feelings. It was 
stated that the amount involved was 
so large that grave fears were enter- 
tained about the practicability of 
meeting a vastly increased deficit. 
The optimists were sure that an in- 
stitution with such proud traditions 
would not be allowed to suffer because 
a little more money was needed, and 
their opinion has been vindicated by 
the outcome. A news dispatch has al- 
ready reported the terms of the agree- 
ment arrived at between the orchestra 
and the union. The players are to re- 
ceive the $75 minimum weekly salary, 
in accordance with the demand presented, 
and they are to make concessions in the 
matter of rehearsals and the number of 
performances. 

The orchestral organization is to be 
congratulated upon its decision to pay 
the increase required by the men. In 
our recent series of articles on the 
symphonic situation in New York, the 
difficulties which the players have to 
face were discussed at considerable 
length, and, as the Chicago case affords 





a parallel, the present agreement is 
significant in that it implies a recogni- 
tion of conditions which have threaten- 
ed to militate seriously against the best 
interests of the symphony orchestra. 
The development of music in the mo- 
tion picture theater has produced a 
state of affairs which makes it incum- 
bent upon the major orchestras to offer 
more attractive terms if they would 
hold within their ranks the men who 
are best fitted for the finer symphonic 
work. The most gifted players are ex- 
pected to devote themselves to the sym- 
phony for a modest salary payable only 
as long as the concert season lasts. The 
motion picture theaters have _ been 
granting better pay, with conditions 
slightly more arduous it is true, and 
they have had the trump card of regular 
employment with salary on an annual 
basis to play. It is small wonder that 
men whose equipment logically fits them 
for symphony chairs should be tempted 
to more remunerative fields of employ- 
ment. Many of these men, in New York 
at any rate, have been forced to take 
other work by the pressure of domestic 
responsibilities and the uncertainty of 
supplementing adequately their sym- 
phony pay to meet economic demands. 
With an increased wage, the Chicago 
Symphony should reap artistic benefits 
which will be more than a recompense 
for the enlarged budget. Only when 
the men are contented and in a position 





to bring their best gifts to the service 
of the orchestra can the highest results 
be obtained in the symphonic field. 
When we discussed the possible remedies 
or a situation that is disquieting to say 
the least, we suggested an increased 
concert calendar as a means of keeping 
down as much as possible the additional 
loss which higher salaries would entail. 
It is gratifying to see that Chicago has 
adopted this course by proposing 126 
concerts instead of 112 as heretofore, 
an audit of the books showing that the 
salary of $75 weekly could be paid if 
more concerts were given and other con- 
ditions met. 

The orchestra gains an advantage 
from the concession of the union which 
will enable the conductor to rehearse 
on the basis of thirty-six hours in four 
weeks instead of nine hours a_ week. 
This non-rigid distribution of rehearsal 
time is a distinct advantage artistically, 
since it leaves the important matter of 
rehearsing to the discretion of the con- 
ductor. The Chicago Symphony as an 
artistic unit has not merely been saved. 
It has derived benefits which will be 
more manifest in practice than on paper. 


AWARDS MADE AT 
YALE GRADUATION 


Several Original Orchestral 
Works Played—Steinert 
Prize to Merwin 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., June 9.—The 
commencement concert by the students 
in the Yale School of Music disclosed 
talent of a high order. The students had 


the assistance of the New Haven Sym- 
phony, which played the accompaniments 
for the soloists and performed the origi- 
nal compositions. 

The original works for orchestra heard 
on Wednesday evening in Woolsey Hall 
were Elizabeth E. Murphy’s Overture in 
G Minor, Pasquale Fappiano’s Fan- 
tasy, Marjorie K. Bacon’s Overture in 
D Major, Francis D. Tiernan’s Tone- 
Poem and Royal A. Merwin’s “Theseus.” 
The last named number was rich in melo- 
dic beauty and its composer was awarded 
the Steinert prize, given for the best 
original composition in one of the larger 
musical forms by a student in the theo- 
retical courses. The composer conducted 
and was received cordially by the large 
audience. 

The Lucy Bell Woodward prizes, which 
are given to students in their first year, 
were awarded to Giovanini Maria de 
Blassis of Glen Falls, N. Y., for excel- 
lence in piano playing and to Grace L. 
Fisher of New Haven for excellence in 
the theory of music. 

Two prizes of $20 and $10, respec- 
tively, for the best entrance examina- 
tions in piano playing at the beginning 
of the term were awarded to Giovanini 
Maria de Blassis and Cornelius R. Johns; 
the Frances E. Osborne Kellogg prize of 
$100 for the best examination in theory 
at the end of the course in strict com- 
position was divided between Esther A. 
Cox and Katherine H. Burnham, with 
honorable mention to Virginia Wessels. 

Other awards were the Lockwood 
scholarships, offered annually to two stu- 
dents in the school who shall pass the 
best examinations in the theory and 
practice of instrumental music (organ 
or piano) and in the theory and practice 
of vocal music, respectively. The award 
in singing was made to Thomas W. Wall 
and in piano to Gertrude Hull. Ralph E. 
Linsley was awarded the Benjamin Jep- 
son prize. 

The soloists were George P. Davidonis, 
violinist; Pasquale Fappiano, pianist, 
who played his own Fantasy; Ger- 
trude E. Davis, pianist; Helen V. Cain, 
contralto, and Irving S. Gilmore, pianist. 

ARTHUR TROOSTWYK. 








Barbara Kemp Married to Max von 
Schillings 


The marriage of Max von Schillings, 
composer, and Barbara Kemp, soprano 
of the Metropolitan and Berlin State 
Operas, took place in the registry office 
at. Charlottenburg, Berlin, on June 11, 
according to a foreign dispatch of that 
date. Mr. von Schillings is the General 
Director of the Berlin State Opera and 
composer of several operas. His “Mona 
Lisa” had its American premiére at the 
Metropolitan last March, with Mme. 
Kemp in the title réle. Several of his 
orchestral compositions have been played 
by the New York Philharmonic. Mme. 
Kemp will again be heard at the Metr« 
politan next season. 
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Morristown Orchestral Society Makes Fine Impression 


Christiaan Kriens’ Forces Reveal Life and Spirit in Admirable Concert Program—John C. Freund Delivers Stirring Address 
on “What Music Can Do for Us”—Urges Every Community to Encourage Its Own Musicians and Music Teachers—Shovs 
Powerful Influence of Music in Molding Character in the Home, the Schools and the Community—Ethel Dobson Acclaimed 


as Soprano Soloist 


MR ce 














ORRISTOWN, N. J., June 9.—In 

spite of the oppressive heat and with 
the handicap of several other attractions, 
the special request concert of the Morris- 
town Orchestral Society, under its able 
and enthusiastic conductor, Christiaan 
Kriens, drew a crowded house on the 
evening of June 5. 

The soloist was Miss Ethel Dobson, 
coloratura soprano, while the special fea- 
ture of the evening was an address by 
Dr. John C. Freund, Editor of MusIcAL 
AMERICA and President of the Musical 
Alliance of the U. S., who took as his 
text, “What Music Can Do For Us.” 

The concert opened with Goldman’s 
March, followed by Suppé’s Overture 
“Light Cavalry.” These two numbers 
were given with a life and spirit that 
showed Mr. Kriens had already gotten 
his orchestra, which he has only con- 
ducted for a brief period, into excellent 
shape with fine promise for the future. 

Then Miss Dobson sang “Ah! Fors’ e 
Lui” from “Traviata” and was rewarded 
with such insistent applause that she had 
to give an encore. This young lady, un- 
like most coloratura singers, has a voice 
of very musical and sweet quality. Her 
coloratura work is well done. Her enun- 
ciation is good. 


Dr. Freund’s Address 


When Mr. Kriens announced from the 
platform that an address would be given 
by Dr. Freund, who was now nearly 
eighty years of age, an audible sigh went 
up from the audience as if it was doomed 
to listen to some old gentleman, but as 
the critic of the Daily Record said: 
“Before the Doctor had spoken ten words, 
the same audience was on the edges of 
the seats listening with rapt interest as 
with a strong, clear voice, sparkling wit 
and touching pathos, he told how the 
great world cry of today was ‘We want 
a better life, we want relief from mono- 
tony, we want something besides work, 
we need something more than money, 
we are tired of doing the same stunt all 
the time.’ ” 

Dr. Freund’s address, which was con- 
tinually interrupted by laughter and ap- 
plause, showed the crying need of recrea- 
tion in which music must ever have the 
leading réle. 

He laid emphasis upon the increasing 
monotony of life due to our inventive 
genius which has taken intelligence out 
of the job and put it on to the machine. 

He then gave some facts and figures 
to show the wonderful progress that had 
been made in our musical life and the 
musical industries in the last few de- 
cades, and told several interesting anec- 
dotes to show the vast difference be- 
tween “the then and the now in music.” 


{ Community Must Develop Its Own 


Music 
One particular point made by Dr. 
Freund was to the effect that a com- 


munity is not musical if it simply im- 
ports musicians from outside to make 
its music for it. It must develop its 
own music, encourage its own musicians 





Morristown Symphony Orchestra of Eighty-nine Members 


and music teachers wherever possible. 
Then it can supplement the activities 
of its local musicians with. occasional 
drafts upon the talent outside. 


The fact that a town like Morristown, 
said Dr. Freund, can produce such an 
orchestra as Mr. Kriens now has under 
his direction is very significant evidence 
of the general increase of interest in 
music and recognition of its consuming 
value in our life. 

In the various instances that Dr. 
Freund described with dramatic in- 
tensity, he showed how great a réle mu- 
sic can play in developing a healthy tone 
in the public schools, in aiding and 
Americanizing our alien population, in 
reducing the unrest of labor in factory 
life, in bringing people of all ages, races, 
creeds together in a community chorus. 


A Wholesome influence in the Home 


He also showed what a wholesome in- 
fluence music can exercise in the home. 
Where there is music in the home there 
is apt to be peace and happiness, the 
boy brings home a better type of girl 


and the girl brings home a better type 
of boy. 

In his introduction he aroused a great 
deal of laughter by his humorous ac- 
count of his emergence from New York 
and his experiences on the trip to Morris- 
town. 

At the close of his address, Dr. Freund 
received so much applause that he was 
forced to return to the platform when 
he was presented with a splendid mass 
of white peonies. Dr. Abram Friedman, 
who is the manager of the orchestra, 
which is composed of amateurs and of 
which Mrs. William McMurtrie is the 
distinguished president, expressed the 
general opinion when he said that the 
people had been sincerely delighted with 
Dr. Freund’s address. 


Morristown Proud of Its Orchestra 


The other orchestral numbers were 
Grieg’s “Peer Gynt Suite” and Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Rhapsodie” No. 2. 

In the second part, Miss Dobson sang 
Sanderson’s “Spring’s Awakening,” Mrs. 
Beach’s “Ah! Love But a Day” and 


Christiaan Kriens, Conductor 


David’s “Charmant Oiseau” with flut 
obbligato exceedingly well played by M: 
Ort of the orchestra. . 
In these songs, which were very we! 
received and which evoked so much 
enthusiasm that she had to give several! 
encores, Miss Dobson displayed her voic 
to better advantage. She seemed mor 
self-possessed and also did not attempt 
to force the tone as she had done some- 
what in her first number. This was 
more in conformance with the acoustic 
of the auditorium which, while large 
and spacious, is nevertheless apt to 
produce a kind of echo when too much 
tone is used which was particularly in 
evidence in the opening numbers of the 
orchestra. . 
The concert closed with Mendelssohn’: 
“Spring Song” and Sousa’s March “E| 
Capitan,” played with fine spirit. . 
Morristown is deservedly proud of its 
orchestra and the close of the concert 
showed conclusively not alone that this 
organization is making rapid progress 
but that the citizens are disposed t 
give it hearty support. Conductor Kriens 
received an ovation. B. L. 





Asheville Convention Opens Auspiciously 


[Continued from page 1] 


“American Music Day,” on Wednesday, 
included an illustrated talk on “Ameri- 
canism in Music” by John Powell; a 
luncheon and afternoon program by the 
educational department, Frances Elliott 
Clark, chairman, the speakers including 
William Arms Fisher of Boston; Otto 
Miessner of Milwaukee, president of the 
National Supervisors’ Association; David 
Gebhart, and Alice Bivens; demonstra- 
tions of school music methods; an officia) 
banquet at the Battery Park Hotel; an 
orchestral concert, under Mr. Hadley, at 
the Asheville Theater, a program by the 
Biennial Festival Chorus, Charles N. 
Boyd of Pittsburgh, leader, and award of 
prizes to winners in the Artists’ Contests. 
Ella May Smith of Columbus, Ohio, was 
named as chairman of the day. 

Thursday’s schedule, under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, chair- 
man of the department of finance, com- 
prised addresses at the morning session 
by Antoinette Sabel of Los Angeles, 
“Music in the Industries;” Helen Harri- 
son Mills, editor of the Bulletin and 
chairman of publicity, and Fred and 
Wannita Cardin of Oklahoma; a special 
orchestral concert for children, under 
Mr. Hadley, in the afternoon, with Edgar 
Stillman Kelley as guest conductor, and 
Marie Tiffany as soloist, and in the even- 
ing the premiére of the $600 prize lyric 
dance drama, “Pan in America,” com- 
posed by Carl Venth of Fort Worth, Tex. 

Friday’s events will include group 
singing under the leadership of Henrietta 
3aker Low; a Junior Club and Educa- 
tional program. presented by Mrs. 
William J. Hall, national chairman of 
Junior Clubs; and an evening session at 
which the prize compositions, “Spring 
chamber music work by 


in Sicily,” a 


Irenee Berge of New York, and a Violin 
Sonata by Joseph J. McGrath of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will be played. 

The final Saturday morning is re- 
served for the transaction of unfinished 
business. Two orchestral concerts, led 
by Mr. Hadley, and with Luella Meluis, 
Francis Macmillen and Mr. Powell as 
soloists, are features announced for the 
day. HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 


Three Choral Prizes of $1,000 Each at 
Utica Eisteddfod 


Utica, N. Y., June 9.—In the Utica 
Eisteddfod, to be held under the auspices 
of the Cymreigyddion Society on Dec. 31 
and Jan. 1, the three principal choral 
prizes will amount to $3,000. A first 
award of $1,000 is offered in a special 
competition for University and College 
Glee Clubs, and two chief prizes of $1,000 
each will also be given in the male and 
mixed chorus contests. Solo and con- 
certed number contests and children’s 
events are included in a long program. 


Predicts Extended Scope for Piano 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., June 11.—A lecture 
and piano recital in the studio of Annie 
Parsons in the Fine Arts Building 
recently proved of special interest to the 
large audience. Benjamin Rush, chem- 
ist at the Eastman Kodak Co., who has 
recently visited all the universities of 
the country in the interest of American 
chemicals, gave an address on “The 
Physics of Perfect Music.” He spoke on 
the construction of various musical] in- 


struments in respect to the quality and 
quantity of tone, the number of vibra- 


tions and overtones and the various meth- 
ods of producing them. He contended 
that the evidence available proved that 
the limitations of the piano would soon 
overcome by magnetic and electric at 
tachments which would prolong and en- 
hance the tones, giving an effect simi!a! 
to that of a pipe organ. Piano number: 
were given by seven of Miss Parsons 
pupils — Margaret Hartman, Jess 
Wing, Ellen Putnam, Mabel Stoneman. 
Mary Parsons, Florence Reynolds a! 
Paul Northway. 


FESTIVAL IN SAN JOSE 


American Composers 4 
Closing Event 

SAN JOSE, CAL., June 9.—The Colle 
of the Pacific presented Jessie Isa) 
Christian, soprano, for the second 
cital in its annual Spring Festival 
Music. Miss Christian, assisted 
Gavin Williamson, pianist, gave a |} 
gram including two Old English song 
by Oliver, “Down Vauxhall Way’ ° 
“The Nightingales of Lincoln’s Inn 
the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé,” sung 
costume. Both singer and pianist W 
cordially received. The final event 
the festival was a program of Amer! 
music given by the following member: 
the Conservatory faculty: Allan Ba 
organist; Nella Rogers, soprano, 
Miriam Burton, pianist, and the Pa 
String Quartet, composed of Miles Dr 
kel and Agnes Ward, violins; Josef Ha 
micek, viola, and Jan Kalas, ’cello, 
sisted by Bozena Kalas, pianist. © 
posers represented were Clarence D 
inson, Leo Sowerby, John Alden Car} 
ter, Harriet Ware, Pearl Curran, H 
Burleigh, Howard Brockway, Gk 
Woodman and Arthur Foote, an exc: 
from whose Quintet in A Minor m 
one wish to hear the whole work. 
MARJORY M. FISHE! 
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Last Season Held Many Delights fer Lovers of Piano Art 
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By Harriette Brower 


5|LLL those who love piano 
music and follow the 
trend of events will ad- 
mit that the past season 
has been a remarkable 
one for the instrument 
and its literature. We have had most 
of the masters of the keyboard with 
us, and they have striven not only to 
please and charm but to instruct, to 
hold up before the music lover the 
great piano classics, both old and new. 
We have also listened to many repeti- 
tions of favorite works, and learned 
to know others not so familiar. There 
are still many treasures to be brought 
forth from the classic and romantic 
storehouse, some Bach, Brahms, Schu- 
mann, Chopin and even Liszt, which 
audiences do not yet know. 

When you have named Paderewski, 
Rachmaninoff, Hofmann, Cortot, Fried- 
man, Bachaus, Novaes, Myra Hess, 
Hutcheson, Schelling, Gabrilowitsch, 
Lhevinne, Siloti and Bauer; have you not 
an unmatched galaxy of stars? Each of 
these differs from the others in mental- 
ity and experience, in style and interpre- 
tation. But we need them all, as to- 
gether they form the various facets of 
the brilliant jewel of ideal pianism. If 
all artists played exactly alike, how 
monotonous piano playing would become! 

Foremost among them we place the 
name of Paderewski. The return of the 
distinguished Polish pianist was one of 
the sensations of the season. Everyone 
wished to hear him. Those who used to 
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sit enthralled under the fascination of 
his art, longed to know whether he was 
the same great master as of old. The 
present generation had to hear what the 
greatest master of the keyboard could 
do. His progress over the country was 
triumphant and epoch-making I heard 
his third New York recital, for I had 
hesitated to attend the earlier ones, lest 
the object of my former intense admira- 
tion had lost the secret of charm. It 
was good to find him, in the main, the 
same magician as of yore. 

Rachmaninoff, as is his custom, gave 
several recitals and delighted his hosts 
of admirers. There is a massive gran- 
deur about his playing which goes well 
with his tall frame and serious mien. 
Yet those large hands can woo the keys 
with delicacy equal to their power. 

Hofmann announced four recitals, and 
each one crammed Carnegie Hall to the 
doors. This pianist did not draw such 
audiences ten years ago. Then there 
were many empty chairs. But that day 
has passed. Josef Hofmann has earned 
his place among the immortals by per- 
severance plus great artistry. 

Cortot, the French pianist, only gave 
a single recital in New York. It was one 
of great interest, as it combined indi- 
vidual playing with that of records. No 
one but a profound artist could have ac- 
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Return of Paderewski Is Outstanding Event of Year Which 
Brought Many Pianistic Notables Before New York Public— 
Writer Sums Up Impressions in Seventh Annual Résumé of 
Season—Several Newcomers on Long List of Virtuosi— 

Range Drawn Upon for Programs 
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complished what he did on that occasion. 

Ignaz Friedman returned here for a 
third tour and played several excellent 
recitals. While Friedman is a_ piano 
virtuoso without compare, he is far more. 
This season his playing took on a deeper 
meaning, a more soulful expression than 
we had known in him before. 

Another pianist who was equally ad- 
mired was Wilhelm Bachaus. He has a 
most astonishing technique, together 
with a fine, evenly balanced mentality 
which can preserve the golden mean in. 
art and set the work before you in just 
proportion. Bachaus gave four recitals, 
each a feast of good things. 

Ernest Hutcheson gave this season a 
series of five historical recitals, review- 
ing piano literature from Bach to Liszt. 
He put some remarkably fine playing to 
his credit, and audiences were highly 
enthusiastic over his work. 

Guiomar Novaes is surely one of the 
most admired players we have. This 
year she gave three recitals, each one 
demonstrating her beautiful tone and 
ideal interpretation. 

Myra Hess, the English pianist, won 
golden opinions everywhere during her 
second tour in America. We liked her 
the first season, but she was immensely 
admired the second. She seemed to have 
been recreated by some _ mysterious 
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means, for her india was many times 
more intense and sympathetic and her 
technique more commanding. She gave 
two recitals, besides playing several 
times with orchestra. 

Ernest Schelling gave three unusual 
recitals, each with orchestra, at which 
nine or ten concertos were performed. 

Josef Lhevinne gave one excellent re- 
cital and a second assisted by Mme. 
Rosina Lhevinne, when a number of in- 
teresting novelties for two pianos were 
heard. 

Gabrilowitsch and Bauer each gave 
two recitals, heard by large audiences, 
with many piano students among them. 
Such playing is a lesson to students. 
Siloti contented himself with but one 
solo recital; at a second he had the as- 


sistance of flute and violin. Mischa 
Levitzki gave two recital programs, 
proving how fast he is advancing in 


musical completeness. E. Robert Schmitz, 
French pianist, gave a most interesting 
program. Elly Ney also gave but one 
recital. 

John Powell, composer-pianist, played 
two programs in which he revealed his 
poetic nature and sympathetic touch. 
Oliver Denton also put two recitals to his 


credit. The same number were given by 
Katherine Bacon, who is_ constantly 


growing in musical stature. Ruth Klug 
also announced two programs. 

Artur Schnabel played with the Phil- 
harmonic. also several recitals at the 
Mannes School. Moiseiwitsch, prevented 
by illness from making his usual num- 
ber of appearances, gave a couple of 
programs. Erno Dohnanyi was with us 
for a short time. Alfredo Casella re- 
turned for part of the season and gave 
one recital. Manfred Malkin gave two 
Carnegie Hall recitals. 


[Continued on page 24] 








Ragini Devi, Exponent 
of Eastern Art, Awakens 
Interest in Hindu Music 











Ragini Devi 


Among the exponents of Eastern Art 
who have visited America of late years 
none has been received with greater in- 
terest and enthusiasm than Ragini Devi, 
who came to this country last year to 
dance the Hindu temple dances and sing 
the songs of India. She is assisted in 
her programs by Sarat Lahiri, who 
plays upon the Esraj, an instrument that 

something of a cross between a violin 
and a zither, and Vishnu Nimbker, who 
plays upon the Tabla, a collection of 
native drums. The trio, which is being 
booked by Catharine A. Bamman, has 
made many appearances since its arrival 
in this country and has been especially 
successful in programs. before musical 

ibs and educational institutions. The 
name, Ragini Devi, means “Daughter 
the Gods.” 





Wichita Composers Featured 
by Musical Club 


WICHITA, KAN., June 9.—The annual 
Wichita composers’ program, featured 
Sy the Wichita Musical Club, drew a 
arge audience, notwithstanding unfavor- 

le weather, and proved of unusual in- 


Works by 


terest. Two anthems by T. L. Krebs 
were performed by the Wichita Choral 
Club under the leadership of the com- 
poser with Pauline Drew as accompanist. 
Two vocal solos by Mary Hamilton 
Myers were sung by Mrs. Harvey Grace 
and Mrs. Leon Dodson respectively, with 
the composer at the piano. Frances 
Fritzlen and Mrs. Myers. performed 
piano numbers of their own composition. 
A violin solo by Mrs. E. Higginson was 
given by Dr. Tracy York with Mrs. York 
as accompanist. Three vocal number: 
by Verna Moyer were sung by Roy 
Campbell, Mrs. J. C. Newman accom- 
panying. Three vocal numbers, the work 


of Margaret H. Brown, were sung by the 
composer with Frances Fritzlen at the 
piano. A violoncello solo by P. Hans 
Flath was played by Eli Trustman, ac- 
companied by Mr. Flath, and a vocal 
solo by the same composer, and also ac- 
companied by him, was sung by Ruth 
Garnett, with flute obbligato played by 
L. M. Knowland. Two piano numbers 
by Verna Moyer were played by Mrs. 
J. C. Newman. Excerpts from the Mu- 
sical Comedy “Nosuchaland” bv Frank 
A. Power was performed by the Fair- 
mount College Glee Club, conducted by 
the composer, and accompanied by Mrs. 
Power. oe | # 





Fund for Summer Symphony Concerts 
at Hollywood Passes $50,000 Mark 


POTEAU TAETAT 
OS ANGELES, June 9.—Ticket sales 

for the summer symphony open-air 
season at Hollywood Bowl, to begin on 
July 10 under the leadership of Emi! 
Oberhoffer, have passed the $35,000 
mark, and this, with guarantees and 
donations, brings the total beyond the 
$50,000 point. William Edson Strobridge, 
former associate-manager of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, has been appointed 
manager of the season, which will be 
directed by F. W. Blanchard and Mrs. 
J. J. Carter as heads of a committee in 
charge of the season. 

Rosa Ponselle, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, gave a benefit concert for 
the Hollywood Bowl, open-air theater, 
which netted more than $2,500 for the 
Bowl Improvement Fund. Her fine voice 
carried clearly through the wide expanse 
of the stadium. 

Calmon Luboviski, violinist, and May 
Macdonald Hope, pianist, assisted by 
Lois Putlitz and Harry Zagon, pupils 
of Mr. Luboviski, gave an interesting re- 
cital on May 29. Interest centered in the 
performance of a Concerto for three vio- 
lins and piano by Vivaldi, the interpreta- 
tion of which appealed especially in its 
quality of style, and because of the fine 
bowing and good tone of the two younger 
players. It was the best playing on the 
part of violin students that the writer 
has heard since his conservatory days 
in Leipzig. Mr. Luboviski and Mrs. Hope 
gave a repeat performance of the E 
Minor Sonata by Ferrucio Busoni, a diffi- 
cult work which they played with vir- 
tuosity. Mr. Luboviski also gave the G 
Minor Sonata of Bach, the Preludium 
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and Fugue by Pugnani-Kreisler and In- 
troduction and Tarantelle by Kreisler, 
and again revealed himself a _ violinist 
of classic quality in tone, technique and 
interpretation. Mrs. Hope was admir- 
able as pianist. 

Vocal and piano compositions by Alice 
Maynard Griggs were heartily applauded 
by a large gathering held bv the Photo 
Playwrights’ Club on May 31. Laurelle 
Chase was the pianist, and Louise 
d’Artell, the singer Mrs. Griggs is 
Long Beach correspondent for MUSICAL 
AMERICA. BRUNO DAviIp USSHER. 





Southern California University to Have 
New Music Building 


REDLANDS, CAL., June 9.—Ground has 
just been broken for a new music build- 
ing at the University, which will be a 
duplicate of the present building, com- 
pleted just two years ago and now out- 
grown by the music department. The 
new building will contain soundproof 
studios and practice rooms together with 
a small recital hall. It will cost approxi- 
mately $40,000. The University has 
been bequeathed the money for a large 
organ through the will of the late Mr 
Pickell of Detroit. C. H. MARsH. 


Weatherford Band Wins $500 Prize 


WEATHERFORD, TEX., June 9.—The 
Weatherford Municipal Band, Conway 
King, conductor, won first prize of $500 
in the competition held during the con- 
vention of the West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce at San Angelo and was desig- 
nated the official band of that body for 
1923-24. ANNA PROCTER BREVARD. 


Ellen Rumsey to Tour 
with Hinshaw Company 
ooene “Cosi Fan vena 
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Ellen Rumsey 


Ellen Rumsey, mezzo-soprano, who has 
been heard in many parts of the country 
both in recital and in oratorio, has been 
engaged by William Wade Hinshaw to 
sing the part of Dorabella in his “Cosi 
Fan Tutte” production next season. Miss 
Rumsey has sung frequently in New 
York since her successful début in 
Aeolian Hall several years ago and has 
since appeared with many choral and 
orchestral organizations, having been one 
of the soloists engaged for the spring 
tour of the St. Louis Symphony a year 
ago. She is credited with being a singer 
of exceptional intelligence and has re- 
ceived much praise for the clarity of her 
English diction. ‘The company will again 
be headed by Irene Williams. 


Elected Officer of League of American 


Penwomen 
WASHINGTON, June 9.—Dorothy De- 
Muth Watson, Washingto n correspondent 
for MUSICAL AMERICA, has been elected 
first vice-president of the League of 
American Penwomen. 
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NEW SERIES FOR SEDALIA 





Seven Local Organizations Unite in 
Sponsoring Concert Course 


SEDALIA, Mo., June 9.—A group of 
seven civic organizations, including the 
Sedalia Chamber of Commerce have 
banded together, for the purpose of 
sponsoring an Artists’ Concert series 
next season. They have engaged the St. 
Louis Symphony for two concerts and a 
number of recitals will be given by visit- 
ing artists. 

At an entertainment by the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club at Con- 
vention Hall on June 1, a musical pro- 
gram was presented by Mrs. Edwin F. 
Yancey, Elizabeth Estle Rucker, Mrs. 
Nellaby Pote, Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Steele, 
Jr., Mr. Leffler, Mr. Walch, and Mr. 
Hausam. LOUISE DONNELLY. 





Newark Schools Impress in Orchestral 
and Choral Concert 


NEWARK, N. J., June 11.—At the re- 
quest of David B. Corson, Superinten- 
dent of Schools, the music department of 
the Newark public schools, Louise West- 
wood, director, gave a concert at the 
Orpheum Theater on June 4 and demon- 


strated once more the excellent quality of 
the work done by the children. From the 
artistic point of view the honors of the 
evening belonged to the South Side High 
School Orchestra, Philip Gordon, conduc- 
tor, for a performance of the first move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
Bessie Rasnick Hirsh conducted the 
Grade Schools Orchestra of 100 violinists 
and was well applauded for the excellent 
work of the young players. The boys of 
Fourteenth Avenue School, conducted by 
Louise Morley, also made a great im- 
pression in their singing of three-part 
songs a cappella. Numbers were also 
given by the choral clubs of the Robert 
Treat, Madison and Alexander Street 
schools and by the Trinity Boys’ Choir. 





HOLYOKE, MASS. 


June 11.—The Paulist Choristers, con- 
ducted by Rev. Father William J. Finn, 
sang in the Holyoke Theater on June 4 
with admirable effect. The audience, 
though enthusiastic, was small, and it is 
a pity that such a fine attraction should 
have received only three days of advance 
notice. Jack Huber, Anthony Uzaro- 
wicz, Fenwick Newell and Overton Moyle 
were the soloists. Howarp THOMAS. 





- Studio apt., 17 x 25, to rent for Aug. or longer; 4 
rooms. kitchenette, bath, balconies, cool, artistically 
furnished; Steinway piano. 9 W. 47th St., N. Y. C. 





Gentleman, 82, of extensive training as a pianist 
and experienced in secretarial capacity, desires to 
accompany artist to Europe as secretary. Excellent 
references as to ability and character. 

Address Box 15, Musical America. 





$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time work in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of approach- 
ing musicians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
to canvass studios, classes and schools will be con- 
sidered. Permanent income. 


Address Box 100, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








Broadway at 5ist St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
. “Subway to Door’ 
World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Motion 
Picture Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, June 17 
B. P. Schulberg Presents 
“DAUGHTERS OF THE RICH” 
A Gasnier Production. With a cast of favorites, in- 
cluding Miriam Cooper, Gaston Glass, Stuart Holmes, 
Ethel Shannon, Ruth Clifford and Josef Swickard. 
A Preferred Picture, 
Musical Program, with 
Orchestra, Erno Rapee, Conductor; 
Corps; Soloists. 
Mr. Rothafel Presents ERNESTO LECUONA, Sensa- 
tional Young Cuban Pianist (First Appearance) 
PRESENTATIONS BY ROTHAFEL 


Grand 
Ballet 


Capitol 
Capitol 


Unusual 











PARAMOUNT PICTURES cee, 
Theatres under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


Jesse L. Lasky presents 
DOROTHY DALTON in 
“THE LAW OF THE LAWLESS” 
With Theodore Kosloff, Charles de Riche and 
Tully Marshall. 

Recital Intime Symphonized Home Tunes 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


RIALTO Broadway at 42d St. 


Jesse L. Lasky presents a 
HERBERT BRENON PRODUCTION 
“THE WOMAN WITH FOUR 
FACES” 

With Betty Compson and Richard Dix 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz ©. Sharpe-Minor 

















FAMOUS RIALTO OROHESTRA 





Florence Macbeth Names Mrs. Griffith 


* 


cs 


Florence Macbeth, (Right) and 


LTHOUGH Florence Macbeth, colora- 
tura soprano of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association, has long been known 
as a “daughter of Minnesota,” the Min- 
nesota Music Teachers’ Association is te 
give her such recognition officially when 
it confers a State fellowship on her at its 
forthcoming convention. Since it will 


not be possible for her to accept the 
honor in person on account of opera en- 
gagements in Europe, Miss Macbeth has 
chosen as her proxy Mrs. Yeatman 


to Accept New Honor in Her Behalf 





TURNING 
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i i 2. 
© Underwood & Underwood 


Mr. and Mrs. Yeatman Griffith 


Griffith, wife of Yeatman Griffith, her 
teacher. During her stay abroad, Miss 
Macbeth will be heard in leading roles in 
Barcelona, Monte Carlo, Stockholm and 
in Paris at the Opéra Comique and 
at the.Nationale. Mr. Griffith, who with 
Mrs. Griffith will hold a series of master 
classes on the Pacific Coast this summer, 
will conduct a vocal clinic at the con- 
vention of the Minnesota teachers. They 
will teach in Los Angeles from July 2 
to Aug. 11, and in Portland, Ore., from 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 12. They will return 
to their New York studios on Oct. 1. 





Organizations Elect Officers for Year 
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EW officers have been elected by the 
following organizations: 


DENVER, CoLo.—Musical Society of 
Denver: John C. Wilcox, president; 
Frederica Wadley, vice-president; Edith 
Perry, recording secretary and treasurer, 
and Helen Cuno-Cologeras, correspond- 
ing secretary. New members of the 
board of directors are Ralph Verner, 
Mrs. W. A. White and Elwin Smith. Mr. 
Wilcox announces that his effort during 
his administration will be to promote 
ethical standards in local professional 
ranks and to secure greater co-operation 
among the various musical organizations 
of the city. 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—Chaminade Club: 
Mrs. Thomas F. Thorpe, president; Mrs. 
Thomas J. Horner, first vice-president; 
Mrs. Arthur L. Franks, second vice- 
president; Elizabeth B. Stearns, secre- 
tary; Margaret Manning, treasurer; 
Klara F. Muehling, historian, and Mrs. 
Muehling, Mrs. George P. Crafts and 
Mrs. Frederick W. Batchelder, directors. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—San Antonio 
Musical Club: Mrs. Lewis Krams Beck, 
president; Mrs. B. L. Naylor, Mrs. W. H. 
Chambers, Mrs. J. T. Smith, Mrs. Harry 
Rogers, and Mrs. Frank Winerich, vice- 


presidents; Mrs. Arch Henderson, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Walter Grot- 
haus, corresponding secretary; Elise 


Engel, treasurer, and Mrs. Fred Jones, 
Mrs. Carlton Adams, Mrs. E. A. Ham- 
mond, Mrs. F. F. Stauffer and Mrs. B. F. 
Dittmar, directors. 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—San Jose Music 
Study Club: Olga Braslan, president; 
Mrs. Stanley Hiller, vice-president; Mrs. 
O. R. Shephard, secretary; Mrs. F. Roy 
Hayward, treasurer. Mu Eta Chapter 
of Mu Phi Epsilon officers for the coming 
year: Bernice Rose, president; Lucile 
Fox, vice-president; Cornelia, Buttles, 
recording secretary; Lucile Carmichael, 
corresponding secretary; Laura Fernish, 





treasurer; Miriam Burton, historian; 
Marjory Fisher; chorister; Dorothy 
Knoles, warden; Nella Rogers, chaplain, 
Jessie Moore, alumnae secretary. 


SAVANNAH, GA.—St. Cecilia Club: 
Mrs. W. H. Myers, president; Addie May 
Jackson, first vice-president; Pauline 
Comer, second vice-president; Stella 
Rowe, treasurer; Blinn Owen, conductor; 
Mrs. R. E. L. Hunt, recording secretary; 
Minnie Wood, corresponding secretary; 
Mrs. T. E. Youmans, librarian, and Mrs. 
E. H. Abrahams, publicity. 


LEWISTON, Mr.—Musical Foyer: Mrs. 
W. Ladeuceur, president; Dinora Callier, 
vice-president; Alice Richer, secretary; 
Hermine Bernatchez, assistant-secretary ; 
Regina Marcotte, treasurer; Adrienne 
Cote, assistant-treasurer; Louise Provost, 
corresponding secretary; Adrienne Belle- 
veau, librarian. 

WATERTOWN, N. Y.—Morning Musi- 
cales, Inc.: Mrs. Harold Cleveland, presi- 
dent; Elizabeth M. Allen, first vice- 
president; Mrs. E. S. Lansing, second 
vice presndent; Mrs. William Wadding- 
ham, treasurer; Mrs. A. Lansing, con- 
cert treasurer; Elizabeth S. Woolworth, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Stanley Ward, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. E. E. 
Martin, historian; Edith Henderson, li- 
brarian; Mrs. W. F. Rogers, Federation 
secretary; Mrs. W. H. Allen, Mrs. G. S. 
Knowlton, Mrs. F. A. Baldwin, Mrs. 
G. D. Gregor, Mabel Dealing, Mrs. 
Harold Remington, Mrs. Fred Knapp, 
Mrs. Fred Sill and Mrs. C. W. Valentine, 
directors. 


FLINT WINS CHAMPIONSH]:’ 





Four Hundred Michigan School Childr: 
in Music Contests 


MouNT PLEASANT, MICH., June 9 
The Fourth All-Michigan High Sch 
music contest at the Central Michig 
State Normal School in Mount Pleasa«. : 
brought together more than 400 boys a 
girls from the High Schools of twe: 
cities and towns in competition, and p 
vided a legitimate means of inspirat 
to the students. In this contest, outs 


of the orchestras, there were 129 gi 
and 100 boys. The personnel of 
orchestras consisted mainly of boys. 

Flint won the State championsh 
taking first prize with its forty-pic 
orchestra. This gave it ten out of ti 
twenty possible points necessary to w 
Flint also carried off several other prizes. 
Adrian was second with sixteen points 
— its orchestra taking second place—and 
Lansing third. 

The eleven events included solo « 
tests for soprano, tenor, contralto and 
baritone or bass voices, piano, violin anid 
’cello, and contests for male quartet, 
girls’ quartet, double quartet (mixed), 
and orchestra (classes A and B). 

When one considers that each con- 
testant in a class played the same se! 
tion selected by the committee in charge, 
in addition to one of his own choice, it 
will be more fully appreciated that 
took real interest to hold a large group 
of boys and girls from 9 o’clock in the 
morning until 10 o’clock in the evening 
and from 9 o’clock next morning until 
1:30 the following morning. 

Peter W. Dykema, from the University 
of Wisconsin, the adjudicator, in an- 
nouncing his awards at the close of the 
contest, gave some constructive criticism 
of the work of every contestant. 

This contest is growing rap‘dly 
popularity and before many years it wil! 
be necessary to conduct it much as the 
athletic meets are conducted, on the dis- 
trict basis. All credit for the success 
of the contest must go to J. H. Powers, 
director of music in the Central Michi- 
gan State Normal School at Mount 
Pleasant. 





STROUDSBURG, PA.—Music Study Club: 
Mrs. W. R. Levering, president; Mrs. 
Floyd Bachman, vice-president; Mrs. 
Milton Kistler, secretary, and Margaret 
Mutchler, treasurer. 


NEEDHAM, MAss.—Music Club: Mrs. 
Harry L. Thompson, president; Mrs. 
Irvine E. Ross, first vice-president; Mrs. 
Lemont D. Litchfield, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Harris R. Bailey, secretary; 
Mrs. J. Irvine Davis, treasurer; Rut! 
Brown, librarian, and Mabel Richardson, 
custodian. 


SEATTLE, WASH.—La Bohéme Musi 
Club: Margaret Search, president; Mrs. 
Harry Cone, vice-president; Helen Wil- 
kins Barwick, recording secretary; Mrs. 
E. C. Walling, corresponding secretary, 
and Winifred Bateman, treasurer. 





Rudolph Ganz Sets Out for Europe 


Rudolph Ganz, conductor of the St 
Louis Symphony, passed through New 
York this week on his way to Paris. H 
will be abroad till October and will spend 
part of his vacation with his father 
Switzerland. Mr. Ganz will give a pia 
recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, « 
Oct. 10, at which he will play for the firs' 
time his own arrangement of Brahms 
Variations for four hands. 








Prominent Choral 
Conductor of Boston, 
Mass., would entertain 
proposition from _ the 
West, with promise of 
greater Choral Activity. 
Address Box 25, Musi- 


cal America. 
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ARNOLD VOLPE 


Musical Director 








KANSAS CITY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC | 


OWNED BY KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


-_——— 


JOHN A. COWAN 
Preetdent and Founder 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

In reviewing the career of the late 
Henry E. Krehbiel, who for a generation, 
as the chief musical critic of the New 
York Tribune, earned for himself a na- 
tional reputation, I made certain state- 
ments. 

I stated that one of the outstanding 
characteristics of his long, arduous and 
industrious career was that with ample 
opportunity to make money he had lived 
and died a poor man. In connection with 
this, I also stated what had been common 
report that, as a mark of her gratitude 
for his personal work as well as in appre- 
ciation of his standing as a critic, Mme. 
Sembrich, the noted prima donna and 
teacher, had presented him with a bunga- 
low in Maine. At the time I had reason 
to believe my information correct, as it 
had been confirmed by one of Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s confréres, though I will admit I 
hesitated somewhat in making the state- 
ment from my knowledge of Mme. Sem- 
brich’s carefulness in money matters. 

It appears that the lady did not make 
this gift, but that Krehbiel’s wife had 
received some money from relatives, 
which, with other means contributed by 
members of the family, enabled Mr. 
Krehbiel to buy a small plot of ground 
from Franz Kneisel on which they 
erected a modest bungalow. 

In further confirmation of Mr. Kreh- 
biel’s integrity in money matters, let me 
say that when he lay sick in the hospital, 
the Musicians’ Club sent him $500. 
Some time after, when he got out of the 
hospital,‘ he returned this money, with 
interest, stating that he was enabled to 
do so as the Tribune had raised his sal- 
ary. 

_This information came to me from 
Edward Ziegler, Gatti’s assistant man- 
ager, who was, you know, for many years 
the musical critic of the New York Her- 
ald, a position which he filled with such 
notable credit and distinction that it pro- 
cured him his job at the Metropolitan, 
where I hope he is happy. 

It may not be amiss if I again refer 
to the very modest stipend which has 
been the only reward of our musical 
critics for many years. None of them 
ever got anything like the remuneration 
which accrues to the gentlemen who 
write up sports or draw the funny pic- 
tures which are believed by those who 
conduct our daily papers to have an in- 
terest which far surpasses that of the 
music lovers. 

* ok * 

Again there is a report that Richard 
Aldrich contemplates resigning his job 
iS principal music critic of the New York 
limes, a position he has held for many 
years and which he has dignified by his 
iniform fairness and known conserva- 
‘ism. Certain critics, some of whom have 
assed away, endeavored to brighten 
heir particular columns often at the ex- 
ense of the verities and even of the 
acts. To this Aldrich never stooped. 
le considered that not only his own 
tanding but that of his paper demanded 

serious and judicial attitude. 


+ * + 
A young English composer whose brief 


areer in England is said to have been 
f a meteoric character recently arrived 


in this city and, coming as he did with 
letters of introduction to many promi- 
nent persons in the musical and social 
worlds, and having a pleasant personal- 
ity, was taken up, dined—of course, not 
wined—and generally made much of. 

Now he is reported to have left the 
city, leaving behind him, however, a con- 
siderable amount of heartburn, not be- 
cause of any conquests among the fair 
sex, but because of a general disposition 
to ignore engagements and to come late 
even to the appointments which he did 
condescend to keep. 

It is not my desire to reflect in any 
way upon the young man but I wish to 
take the opportunity to remind him that 
a good deal of the hospitality which is 
frankly offered by Americans to foreign- 
ers—including the English—who have 
anything like a reputation, is due to the 
desperate efforts of the average Ameri- 
can of standing and wealth to get away 
from the humdrum of his life and have a 
good time, so he seizes upon such celebri- 
ties as arrive from time to time, makes 
much of them, and often thanks God 
when they are gone. 

Later on, I believe, we are to hear some 
of the compositions of this young com- 
poser, when I trust that he will show 
that his reputation won on the other side 
is warranted by the originality and force 
of his work. 

* * * 

There is in this town a gentleman by 
the name of R. C. Weidlich, who an- 
nounces himself as “the man who gives 
results by his treatment to secure for you 
a healthy and vigorous body which knows 
no fatigue.” His claims are well found- 
ed, for he has among his followers and 
supporters some of the most eminent 
financiers and business men in the city. 
His method is simple. He uses no dras- 
tic means. By the aid of simple appli- 
ances, a little heat and a system of mas- 
sage of which he is a past grand master, 
he has been enabled to restore to many a 
worn-out corpus something like vitality, 
even if he has not restored youth. 

Now Professor Weidlich, to give him 
his full title, for I believe he is a gradu- 
ate of an eminent school of therapeutics, 
has an aunt in Germany. This aunt is 
the possessor of an autograph of the 
late celebrated Prince von Bismarck. 
This autograph is unique because it is 
believed to contain the only piece of 
poetry the great German statesman ever 
concocted. 

It seems that it was the custom of Bis- 
marck’s friends to honor his birthday by 
profuse gifts of plovers’ eggs, of which 
he was inordinately fond. On one par- 
ticular birthday he received several hun- 
dred plovers’ eggs and a symphony which 
had been composed in his honor by Gess- 
ler, a composer of some note. 

Thereupon Bismarck was impelled to 
break into verse in acknowledgment of 
the symphony. The purport of the verse 
was to express his gratitude for the 
music which had come to him with the 
plovers’ eggs, but incidentally he told 
what his state of mind would have been 
had he, instead of receiving several hun- 
dred plovers’ eggs and one symphony, re- 
ceived several hundred symphonies and 
only one plover’s egg. 

* oo * 


Marcus Loew, it is announced, has pur- 
chased for $850,000 the Lexington Ave- 
nue Opera House, which you may remem- 
ber was built by the late Oscar Ham- 
merstein when he undertook to give 
opera in English there, which he be- 
lieved would free him from his contract 
with the Metropolitan by which he was 
obliged for a definite number of years 
to keep out of the operatic field. Loew 
will open in the fall with a “picture 
policy.” 

I for one shall not regret the passing 
of the Lexington Avenue Opera House as 
a temple of the muse. Its acoustic was 
bad; the orchestra sounded overloud and 
there seemed to be almost a veil between 
the singers and the audience, so that it 
was only when there was a full chorus 
and the orchestra was going fortissimo 
that you heard much. 

Furthermore, it was almost as bad as 
trying to make your way through the 
throng at a Yale-Harvard football match 
to get to the entrance of the house. 

It was exasperating, even if you had 
an automobile of your own—or had 
hired one—for the reason that the car 
lines were running all the time right by 
the opera house, so that you were con- 
tinually blocked, and it took even longer 
to get to the entrance than it does to get 
to the Metropolitan, and, Heaven knows, 
that’s bad enough. But if it was difficult 
to get there, it was a thousand times 
more difficult to get away. There are 
instances on record of good people hav- 
ing had to wait from thirty to forty 
minutes before they could go home, no 





doubt regretting that their vocabulary of 
profanity was confined to one language. 
* * 


Recently the New York American 
printed a long article concerning certain 
developments in the Farrar-Teliegen di- 
vorce litigation, in the course of which 
it referred to a certain incident in Mr. 
Tellegen’s career which happened in San 
Francisco some five years ago and to 
which I had called attention at the time. 
The incident coupled Mr. Tellegen’s name 
with that of a certain vaudeville actress. 

In referring to the episode, which was 
extensively written up in the San Fran- 
cisco papers, I said: “Now the matter 
would seem to be mere idle gossip, and 
yet because of the prominence of Mme. 
Farrar and Lou Tellegen, a vaudeville 
actress is enabled to get columns in the 
papers, with no greater reason than a 
hysterical effort to break into the news 
by means of pointing a pistol, which 
probably was not loaded, at a night 
watchman. 

“It gives some idea of the really ridicu- 
lous code which so many of our news- 
papers have as to what constitutes news 
of interest to people. The lady’s talents 
would probably not have brought her five 
lines in any well run newspaper at the 
hands of any conscientious critic. Yet 
she gets columns in the way she did. 
And poor Lou Tellegen is mixed up in 
the affair and will no doubt be forced to 
make explanations to Madame.” 

It seems that this incident was used 
in Mme. Farrar’s complaint, which 
quoted my article. 

I stand by my original statement, espe- 
cially as it covers a great deal more than 
the particular case in which Mme. 
Farrar and her husband are interested. 
It shows that unfortunately those who 
conduct our great daily papers are, in 
their anxiety to print matters of interest 
to their readers, too prone to devote col- 
umns to scandal, especially when the 
parties have prominence in the great 
musical or dramatic world. 

This reminds me of a remark which 
is attributed to Adolph Lewisohn, the 
distinguished multi-millionaire who gave 
us the Stadium and the Stadium concerts 
and who is interested in many philan- 
thropies. He was reported to have said 
to some friends at luncheon when the 
question of newspaper publicity came 
up: “If you want to appear on the front 
page, commit a crime.” 

* * * 


Many people who are sincere admirers 
of La Geraldine have from time to time 
expressed their astonishment that she 
should have married Tellegen. In the 
first place, he was not connected with the 
musical world, in which she has always 
shone and also because, to say the least, 
he was not by nature disposed to be the 
model husband that she certainly desired. 

Would it surprise you to know that 
Mme. Farrar married Tellegen in a mo- 
ment of pique? 

* + 

Recently I told you that it was pos- 
sible for a young and ambitious singer to 
succeed, even without a manager, by 
undertaking the job of management her- 
self, and in that connection I mentioned 
Ethelynde Smith of Portland, Me., who 
has won considerable success by her own 
efforts. I also mentioned another singer, 
Christine Miller, in the same connection. 

This brought me a four-page letter 
from Ethelynde, in which she relates the 
story of her life. She tells me that her 
mother was a pianist and singer and 
that her father, who died recently, al- 
ways sang in Portland as a member of 
various church and male quartets. So, 
you see, she comes by her love of music 
most legitimately. 

She was only three years old when she 


made her début as a soprano soloist, 
singing in a Sunday school concert. 


When she was seven years old she began 
piano study, which was continued eight 
years under the best available teachers. 
Her parents believed that she should 
hear only the best music and would take 
her to recitals of great musicians, among 
whom Paderewski won her enthusiasm. 

She also had great opportunity at the 
Maine festivals, through the courtesy of 
Mr. and Mrs. William R. Chapman, to 
meet all the great artists personally. 
Thus she met our lamented Nordica. 
When a child, she was taken to hear all 
the great pianists, violinist, ’cellists and 
singers who appeared in Boston and New 
York. She is careful also to add that 
among her earliest Christmas presents 
from father was the first issue of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA. 

Then she describes the manner in 
which she manages her tours and inci- 
dentally she remarks that since July 10, 
last year, she has herself written exactly 
1278 letters. Furthermore, during the 
busiest part of the year she keeps two 





or three stenographers at work. In all 
this she reminds me that she has told me 
only a very small’part of her work. 

Naturally, she gives considerable 
praise to her mother, who, she says, is 
not of the aggressive type nor one whvu 
blows her daughter’s horn. In this re- 
gard Ethelynde is to be congratulated, 
as she has the first mother whose daugh- 
ter is a successful singer that I ever met 
who was so reticent. 

Well, Ethelynde is now booking her 
fifth tour to the Pacific Coast. May it 
be successful, as no doubt it will. 

The story illustrates not alone how a 
talented young person may win success 
by her own unaided efforts, but it inci- 
dentally shows how much serious hard 
work is involved in the job and how per- 
sistently such a person must labor all 
the time, with great self-denial of social 
amenities in order to “get there.” 

Let me hope that the lesson taught by 
Ethelynde Smith’s career will not be lost 
upon some of our aspiring débutantes 
who read MusICAL AMERICA. 


* o* * 


Cecil Arden is another young singer 
who is making headway. She sends me 
greetings from Atlanta, where she says 
she had a perfectly lovely concert. Il 
only trust the receipts warranted her 


enthusiasm. 
K * * 


Frances Densmore, writing in Hygeia, 
a Chicago publication, tells us that the 
Indians have known for centuries of the 
healing value of music. Miss Densmore, 
you know, has made a study of Indian 
music for the reports of the Bureau of 
Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. 

We all know the effect of music in 
aiding the convalescence of the wounded 
in the hospitals, but it will certainly be 
news to a great many that the Indian 
medicine-man treats physical as well as 
mental or nervous disorders with the aid 
of music. His method is based on the 
actual power of rhythm. When the medi- 
cine-men of the various tribes administer 
herbs they sing to make the herb effec- 
tive. Miss Densmore has recorded phono- 
graphically more than 100 songs used by 
Indian medicine-men and women when 
treating the sick. 

Sometimes a medicine-man uses affir- 
mation as part of his method. Thus a 
Chippewa medicine song contains the 
words, “You will recover, you will walk 
again. It is I who say it. My power is 
great.” This was sung for a person 
unable to walk. Evidently Coué had 
predecessors among the Indians. 

The Sioux medicine-men have songs 
for various ailments—a song to be sung 
when adjusting a fractured bone, a song 
for a headache, a song for diseases of 
children. 

Beating a drum or shaking a rattle is 
part of the bedside treatment of the 
Indian medicine-man. Drum and rattle 
have a steady, throbbing rhythm which 
holds the attention of a sick person and 
undoubtedly has some effect. The Indi- 
ans are certainly masters of rhythm. 

Can you imagine, however, what would 
happen if some of our doctors were to 
adopt the methods of these Indians and, 
when you are lying at home sick or in the 
hospital, would treat you to a combina- 
tion of drum and rattle? Personally, [ 
would be more likely to concoct a scheme 
to remove that doctor from off the face 
of the earth if I were subjected to such 
treatment, but as Bernard Shaw says, 
“You never can tell.” 


* * * 


So the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
one of Chicago’s best musical assets, 
which was in danger of being abolished 
altogether or cut to two-thirds of the 
present size, has been saved to the city 
in its entirety. A new agreement has 
been made with the musicians, who are 
to get an increase in their salaries. This 
will add about $30,000 to the payroll. In 
my judgment this was the only solution, 
for the simple reason that the dollar has 
only a purchasing power of sixty-six 
cents, a fact that should be remembered, 
especially when we consider that the 
average man today is endeavoring to 
adjust his situation to the rising cost of 
living and, if he has a wife who presents 
him occasionally with twins, the problem 
becomes serious. 

* * * 


Henry Holden Huss, well known com- 
poser and teacher of piano, has received 
a letter from President Harding inviting 
him and Mrs. Huss, who is known pro- 
fessionally as Hildegarde Hoffmann, so- 
prano, to give a-recital in the White 
House next fall. By the bye, this will 
not be the first appearance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Huss in the White House, for in 
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January of 1904 they appeared in a joint 
recital at the request of President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Speaking of Huss as a composer, it 
may be well to remind your readers that 
he has written numerous works for 
piano, orchestra and ensemble, many of 
which have received presentation by the 
leading symphony orchestras. He is an- 
other instance of the American composer 
of merit who has only needed opportunity 
to show his ability and his right to recog- 
nition. ‘ 

* * 


While the papers are announcing that 
Italy has produced a musical prodigy in 
the person of one Roto Rinaldi, who 
though only eleven years old has written 
an oratorio on the “Childhood of John 
the Baptist,” which has created a sensa- 
tion, they are also telling us that a seven- 
year-old Portland boy has a voice so re- 
markably musical that he may become 
the American Caruso or Titta Ruffo. 

Another embryo Caruso—they will be 


popping up all the time like mushrooms 
after a rain—has been announced as hav- 
ing appeared on the East Side. Those 
East Side people are evidently very prac- 
tical, for having heard the boy sing they 
contributed a fund to develop his talent. 

Personally I would never be surprised 
to see another Caruso come out from the 
lower East Side, where, you know, amid 
impossible conditions of poverty, filth 
and crime—according to records—they 
produced the finest, healthiest and hand- 
somest baby in all Greater New York. 
Evidently nature is not particular wherc 
she bestows either beauty or grace or 


talent. 
ok * * 


Some musicians had foregathered and 
they were discussing things. One of them 
had a copy of the New York Sun in his 
hand. Presently he read out to his 
friends the following: 

“Families are being cut in twain, hus- 
band and wife separated, children torn 
from their parents or one taken and the 
other left.” 

“Where is that?” asked one. “Must be 
in the Balkans, or in Turkey, or Persia, 
or somewhere in Africa.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said the gentleman 
who was reading. “I have just read you 
something from a statement made by 


former United States Commissioner of 
Immigration Frederick A. Wallis, who 
in an addrees the other evening before 
the Traffic Club at the Waldorf-Astoria 
was speaking of conditions at Ellis 
Island.” . : 

As you know, under our new immigra- 
tion laws, terrible things are happening. 
Only recently an American who had gone 
with his wife and two children to China 
was held up because when in China his 
wife had given birth to a fine boy. The 
officials decided that the boy, having been 
born in China, was a Chinaman and, as 
the quota for China was full, the two- 
year-old kid had to be deported. 

Whether that matter has been ad- 
justed or not I cannot say, but I do know 
that a very charming lady of my ac- 
quaintance, a talented pianist, referring 
to the situation, informed me that it had 
been her fortune to be born at the time 
her parents were on the ocean. “Would 
that make me a fish under these regula- 
tions?” she asked, but that is left for 
determination to your intelligent readers, 


says your 





Anne Stevenson Sees Power of Imagination 


as Invaluable Ass 
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Singer Must Possess Special 
Faculty if He Would Teach 
Others to Sing, Declares 
New York Pedagogue— 
Holds It Is Not Enough That 
He Be an Artist—He Must 
Know How to Impart Prin- 
ciples of Singing to Fit Dif- 
ferent Minds— Emphasizes 
Necessity of Understanding 
Individual Personality of 
Each Pupil—Classifies Two 
Types of Vocal Conditions 


INGING and teaching others to sing 

are two very different aspects of the 
singing art. The fact that many success- 
ful singers do not succeed as teachers 
proves that teaching requires the devel- 
opment of a special faculty. Anne 
Stevenson, who has achieved equal suc- 
cess in developing singers and in teach- 
ing others to teach, declares that if the 
teacher does not possess this faculty, 


which she terms imagination, at least 
latently, he will never be a master 
teacher. For teachers, she declares, 
quite as much as singers, must be “born” 
to achieve success. Without imagination, 
she holds that the singer, in seeking to 
teach others, is limited by his own ex- 
periences and his own manner of singing 
and is not able to diagnose or prescribe 
intelligently for others. 

Miss Stevenson compares such a 
teacher to a person who has filed away 
the physician’s prescriptions that have 
aided in his recovery from a certain ill- 
ness. Suppose, she says, a neighbor is 
taken ill of the same disease and the one 
who has recovered says, “Do not call 
a physician. Here are the prescriptions 
that cured me.” She points out that 
while the ailments may be of the same 
nature, the contributing causes may not 
be the same at all and may require very 
different treatment. The singer, she 
says, is concerned chiefly with his own 
voice, but the teacher should know voices 
other than his own, be able to diagnose 
their difficulties and prescribe correct 
treatment. In addition to this—and it 
is here that she stresses the invaluable 
faculty of imagination—the teacher 
should be able to analyze the various 
types of personalities that come for help 
and be able to adjust his teaching to suit 
each pupil’s needs. There is no such 
thing as method, she says. 

“The teacher should be taught to teach 
quite as much as the singer should be 
taught to sing,” declares Miss Stevenson. 
“He should have a theoretical knowledge 
of his vocal machine, a knowledge of 
anatomy and physiology and know how 
to diagnose vocal ailments and apply cor- 
rective measures. Theoretical knowl- 
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Anne Stevenson 


edge, which means merely the theory of 
vocal art, is of little use unless it is 
backed" by a thorough knowledge of 
anatomy, which concerns the bones, mus- 
cles and so on in a state of inactivity, 
and a knowledge of physiology, which 
gives an understanding of the various 
functions in action. It is here that so 
many teachers fall down. There is too 
much guessing about the physiology of 
the vocal apparatus. Teachers do not 
think enough to reach logical conclusions. 
That is why some say the larynx should 
be high, others low; some say high pal- 
ate, others say low; some say raise the 
tongue in the middle of the vowel ‘e,’ 
others say keep the tongue flat and close 
the teeth; some say the diaphragm 
should be up, some say down and out. 
Now all cannot be right. Each action 
produces its own effect, and not until 
theories are founded on natural laws 
may they be successfully tested and 


shown capable of proof. The law proves 
itself and nature makes no mistakes; 
hence it follows that if the teacher has 
a true conception of natural tone, it is 
not necessary to resort to guess-work. 
So much for theory! 


The Crucial Point 


“Coming to the subject of diagnosis, 
it is necessary for the teacher to train 
his ear in order to gauge the correct 
action of the muscles. He should know 
what is taking place and what should be 
the action in the production of the cor- 
rect tone. This brings us to the third 
point, prescribing the remedy. This is 
the greatest point of all and the place 
where the teacher most often fails. One 
can find theories in books, but none gives 
the method of applying the rules. If 
this faculty is latent, it may be devel- 
oped, but teachers must be ‘born’ quite 
as much as singers. And only he who 


possesses this faculty may hope to | 
come a master teacher. It is here th.; 
imagination is a.necessary and inva! 
able asset, because it is absolutely ess 
tial that the teacher regard every pu) | 
as a separate and distinct personal 
and be able to deal with him as su 
‘'wo may have the same vocal faul 
but they will not respond equally to t!, 
same manner of teaching. One m 
progress and the other show no i) 
provement at all, or he may even 
backward. Why? Because the appe | 
should be made to the imagination of t . 
pupil, and no two are alike. It is up 
the teacher to focus the attention of t 
pupil in such a manner that he will pi-- 
ture a sensation definitely enough to pr. - 
duce the desired result. The teach ; 
must know what to visualize, for, in . 
sense, he must be the mind of that pup. 
It is the mind that guides the voice, a» | 
the ability of the teacher, or lack of 
to stimulate the pupil’s mind in the rig 
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FEDERATION STEADILY 
ADVANCES IN OKLAHOM 





Marked Increase in Number of New 
Clubs in Year—Hadley Cantata 
Sung at Convention 


SHAWNEE, OKLA., June 9.—The State 
Federation of Music Clubs met here in 
annual convention recently, with dele- 
gates from every part of the State. Re- 
ports from each department of club work 
revealed a decided increase in the per- 
centage of new units. Many junior clubs, 
sponsored by the senior organizations, 
were reported, showing a: trebled in- 
crease over last year’s report. Mrs. 
Dennis H. Wilson, Miami, Okla., State 
president, presided over the convention. 

Mrs. Newton Douglas, retiring presi 
dent of the Synthetic Music Club of 
Shawnee, reported the largest number 
of junior clubs in any one district. She 
was elected second vice-president of the 
State Federation. 

Musical features at the convention in- 
cluded a recital with the Ampico by 
Phillip Gordon. One of the most inter- 
esting events was the presentation of 
Henry Hadley’s cantata, “The Fairy 
Thorn,” for women’s voices. The per- 
formance was a decided success. The 
plan adopted was to have each music 
club in the Federation study and pre- 
sent this work at home prior to the 
convention, and then to send representa- 
tives to the convention at Shawnee to 
form the State chorus for the perform- 
ance. This was done under the super- 
vision of Edward D. Naff, director of 
the College of Fine Arts in Oklahoma 
Baptist University, who is a directo: 
of choral work for the State. The 
solo parts were ably sung by Mary Clay 
Naff of Shawnee, soprano, and Dorothy 
Beatty of McAlester, winner of last 
year’s State contest. 

A miscellaneous group of choruses 
was sung by the Shawnee Choral Club, 
conducted by David P. Unruh. 





George M. Thompson to Conduct Study 
Tour Through Europe 


GREENSBORO, N. C., June 9.—George 
M. Thompson, instructor in organ and 
theory of music at North Carolina Col- 
lege, will conduct a study tour through 
Europe during the coming summer unde! 
the business management of the Temp! 
Tours of Boston. The party will sai! 
from New York on June 21 and will r 
turn via Montreal on Sept. 8. A mont! 
will be spent in Paris to enable musician 
to avail themselves of opportunities f: 
study in the French capital. 





Jeritza, Operated on in Vienna, for- 
bidden to Sing Rest of Year 


Marie Jeritza, soprano of the Met: 
politan Opera, was operated upon f 
appendicitis on June 11 in Vienna, sa: 
a cable dispatch to the New York Heral 
Her physicians will permit the »nrim. 
donna to leave the hospital within a for 
night, but she will not be allowed 
appear on the stage for the rest of t! 
year. 

Harriet Van Emden, 
returned recently from 
gone to the Adirondacks to visit h 
teacher, Marcella Sembrich. Miss V: 
Emden will return to Europe in the la’ 


soprano, wl! 
Europe, hi: 


summer for a series of engagements an! 


will not sing in the United States unt 
next year. 
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The Leader Who Aims High, 
and Combines Hard Work, 
Ingenuity and Optimism, 
Will Find That the Bound- 
less Enthusiasm of Youth 
Can Be Utilized to Further 
the Cause of the Best Music 
—“‘As Near Perfection as 
Possible,” a Good Motto 


By PHILIP GORDON, 

Director of Music, South Side High School, 
Newark, N. J. 

E like to believe that the 
music departments of 
our high schools will 
some day provide us 
with all-American sym- 
phony orchestras. 
Doubtless they will, but that day lies 
somewhere in the future. For, speak- 
ing nationally, we have only begun 
our work in orchestral training; and 
if some cities have advanced so far 
as to teach all the instruments in the 
schools and to train student symphony 
orchestras, the majority are still far 
in the background, quite contented 
with any kind of ensemble that can 
be obtained. 

It is principally to the teachers who 
have to struggle for results with these 
haphazard groups that the following re- 
marks are addressed. It is easy enough 
to play symphonic music with a full 
complement of strings, wood-wind, brass 
and percussion; it is not so easy when 
the available instruments comprise vio- 
lins, cornets, trombones and piano. It is 
one thing to have well-schooled players 
with several years of orchestral training 
acquired in the grades and another to 
work with bunglers who have never sat 
in an orchestra before. 

And yet we want to feel that, in our 
little way, despite the many cruel handi- 
caps, we are doing a trifle toward “mak- 
ing America musical.” What can we do 
with the assortment that constitutes the 
average high school orchestra? How 
can we play great music and teach our 
pupils to love the masterpieces of musi- 
cal literature? 
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irregularity of the instrumental group, 
regardless of the inability of the players 
or the brevity of the rehearsal hour, aim 
as high as you can. If your ideal is high, 
the results will come—in five years per- 
haps, but they will come, nevertheless. 

It is not unusual to hear high school 
orchestras give concerts made up of 
nothing beyond marches, waltzes and a 
few flabby “romances.” The perform- 
ance of an ordinary operatic overture is 
considered a marvelous achievement in 
the realm of “classical music.” The 
writer has even heard jazz and near-jazz 
at school concerts. The audiences were 
hugely delighted, it is true, but the bene- 
fit to the pupils who played in the or- 
chestras is very doubtful. 

Now these same orchestras could have 
been taught to play the music of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert. They 
could have formed an intimate acquaint- 
ance with works of lasting musical value 
and of lofty appeal; the listeners, both 
youthful and adult, could have been edu- 
cated as well as amused; and the results 
to all persons concerned would have been 
constructive and beneficial. Every time 
a high school orchestra plays good music 
it accomplishes some good. Every time 
the orchestra plays cheap music it works 


harm. The case is the same as if the 
school’s dramatic club were to give a 
vaudeville show instead of “Twelfth 


Night.” For the standards of the high 
school are accepted faithfully by the 
pupils and their parents, and they wil! 
go as high or as low as you lead them. 

Sut, someone objects, how can you 
make high school children like the clas- 
sics? How can you make them play a 
symphonic répertoire which is much too 
deep for them? 

Value of Aiming High 

If Virgil’s “Aeneid,” Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth” or Milton’s “Paradise Lost” 
is not beyond the mentality of high 
school pupils, there is no need to fear 
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orchestras can doubtless corroborate the 
experience of the writer, that youthful 
players willingly spend hours rehearsing 
the music of some great symphony, that 
audiences in school and out of school 
enjoy this music keenly. The enthusi- 
asm and the idealism of youth are bound- 
less, and no height is too great for them 
if they want to scale it. 

Ah! you exclaim; that’s just the point. 
How many youngsters really want to 
endure the hard and tedious work of long 
rehearsals for the remote prospect of 
sealing the heights? 

To be sure, such a condition is not ac- 
quired at once. It takes patient build- 
ing and molding to bring young boys and 
girls to the attitude which is necessary 
if worthy results are to be accomplished. 
Recently a certain school orchestra was 
praised by several experts for giving the 
most artistic performance they had ever 
heard from a high school organization. 
Now it is a fact that less than five years 
ago the boys who at that time played in 
the orchestra threatened to “strike” un- 
less they were allowed fifteen minutes of 
ragtime before each rehearsal. But time 
brings many changes. Today with a 
membership three times what it was in 
the ragtime age, this orchestra plays 
Beethoven’s symphonies with such joy 
as only children know. “Isn’t it a shame 
to have to graduate when we play music 
like this!” exclaimed a senior recently. 

But these remarks, the author prom- 
ised, were to be intended for teachers of 
incomplete orchestras; and how does one 
play such music as has been mentioned 
unless the necessary instruments are 

available? One does it by combining 
hard work, ingenuity and optimism. 
Unless the city provides classes in in- 
strumental music, the teacher of the 
orchestra is likely to have any combina- 


tion of instruments imaginable on his 
hands. He will find that he has fifty 
violins, twelve cornets, a hundred pian- 


is only one thing to do in such circum- 
stances, and that is to re-write and re- 
score the orchestral parts, adapting the 
music to the available instruments. Solo 
instruments may take the essential parts 
of missing flutes and clarinets, saxo- 
phones may replace bassoons or ’cellos, 
cornets may play horn part, and so on. 
All of this requires painstaking effort 
and absolute thoroughness, but there is 
no other way. There is positively no 
short cut. 


Selection Is Necessary 


The writer is strongly opposed to tak- 
ing every player that offers himself, even 
if he is fairly proficient. Some balance 
is needed, even in an incomplete orches- 
tra. The tendency seems to be to accept 
and encourage all the brass that can be 
found, piling up cornets and trombones 
till the strings are drowned out entirely 
and one hears only the discordant blare 
of brass saaty out of tune. The scarcity 
of good wind players has made many 
teachers over-zealous in their efforts to 
develop this part of their orchestra. As 
a result we find even experts conducting 
what amounts almost to a wind band 
with obbligato strings. 

The basis of the orchestra, as everyone 
knows, is the family of string instru- 
ments. To accumulate six trumpets and 
five horns, with perhaps four trombones 
and tuba, when there are only violins to 
balance this din, is like trying to make a 
cat purr by pulling its tail. There is no 
musical value in a group of strident 
clarinets that sound like a combination 
of bagpipes with a hen-cackle. Develop 
the strings first. Get a complement of 


violas, ’cellos and basses. They will give 
you a substantial, well-balanced tone- 
mass. Moreover, they are capable of de- 


velopment into a plastic body that will 
maintain high standards of tone quality, 


[Continued on page 11] 
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Fair Play and Fair Pay for the 
Symphony Man 
To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


I was deeply interested in the recent 
series of articles in MUSICAL AMERICA 
relating to the situation prevailing in 
America’s symphony orchestras. It 
seems to me that the condition shown by 
your inquiry calls loudly for revision in 
favor of the symphony player. The 
minimum-wage man, receiving $60 week- 
ly during the season and left to shift for 
himself the remainder of the year, is not 
getting a really fair deal. Surely he 
deserves better remuneration—at least 
in the great majority of cases—when one 
considers the years of study and the 
amount of money he must expend to fit 
himself for such a vocation. 

The capable instrumentalist should be 
free from material worry; he should 
have time to rest and relax; he should 
have a generous vacation with pay. 
This seems to: me self-evident. Small 
wonder then that he is gradually seeking 
other fields where his efforts command, 
if not more respect, certainly somewhat 
better compensation. Like the rest of 
us, he must live;-like the rest of us, he 
must save a mite against the rainy day; 
like the rest of us, he has his very real 
responsibilities. The symphony man, 
taken by and large, may not be a 
“genius,” but he is a man of much musi- 
cal knowledge and conscience. He ought 
to be well paid, as is practically every 
other professional man of special skill. 
Decidedly the orchestral players owe to 
MUSICAL AMERICA a debt of gratitude for 
its fair and lucid presentation of the 
condition as it exists in fact. 

AN ADVOCATE OF FAIR PLAY. 

Philadelphia, June 5, 1923. 





“Quo Usque Tandem—etc.” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The orchestra musician gets $60 a 
week minimum in New York and now 
Chicago, just to go New York one better 
(How Mushroomis by-the-Lake does 
dearly love to go Gotham one better!) 
pays him $75 for a minimum! Just 
what is the end of it? The Union has 
succeeded in making decent orchestras 
and decent opera companies very scarce 
throughout the country and if it con- 
tinues, will not orchestras and opera fol- 
low the path of the dodo? 

Far be it from me to grind the faces 
of the poor, even though I have never 
seen any such interesting operation tak- 
ing place, and this is an age of readjust- 
ing of standards. But after all, are the 
rank and file of orchestral players worth 
$75 a week? But again, are bricklayers 
worth $70 a week for a five-day week of 
eight-hour days, especially when the 
union, I understand, permits them to lay 
per diem, only sixty per cent of the num- 
ber of bricks they used to lay? 

It cannot require any vast amount of 
intelligence to play in the rank and file 
of an orchestra. If it did, there wouldn’t 
be so many at it and so few fine soloists, 
and it certainly requires little or no in- 
telligence to lay bricks, beyond that of 
acquiring the technique of the trowel, 
and the proof of this is the type of in- 
— or lack thereof, of the brick- 
ayer. 


The man who brings me my pint of 
milk in the morning earns more in a 
week than I do and I am a graduate of 
one of the greatest universities in the 
world and I have had the advantage of 
daily intercourse for the last ten years 
of some of the greatest artists and think- 
ers of the era. 

The laborer may be worthy of his hire, 
but I’ll be darned if I think things are 
evened up. I’m not proud of my brains 
or of my education and I couldn’t lay a 
brick wall if I tried, but then, neither 
could the bricklayer do the work I do, 
not in ten years, while I bet I could learn 
to brick-lay in six months! 

The same thing is true of the second- 
ary orchestral men. Given a few years 
of elementary technical training and a 
few more of experience in an orchestra 
and they never have to agitate their 
brains again as long as they live. 

It looks to me as though the unions, 
bricklayers’ and orchestral musicians’, 
are piling it on just because they can. 
Meanwhile, we who labor with our brains 
and who are quite unfitted for the ardu- 
ities of bricklaying or playing the 
’steenth fiddle, worry along as best we 
can, paying twelve cents for a five-cent 
loaf of bread and $50 for a $22.50 suit 
of clothes so that the poor bricklayer 
may have his $14 a day and the orches- 
tral player his $75 a week minimum, and 
upward. 

“Organize,” do you say? Some day we 
shall, perhaps, and then let the driver of 
the milk-wagon, the bricklayer and the 
solo kazoo player look out! In the mean- 
while, they might do well to recollect 
that it is a long worm that has no turn- 
ing! CATALINE. 

New York City, June 6, 1923. 





British Visitors 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


I have noted with intense satisfaction 
your open and frank attempt to bring 
about a cordial understanding between 
the younger creative generations of the 
United States and England. Such an 
understanding is imperative in view of 
the underlying problems common to both 
nations. 

When I consider your concrete accom- 
plishments, when I consider that you 
have done yeoman service in helping to 
make known the staunch labors of the 
young British school, when I consider 
these points. I begin to wonder and to 
feel rather disgusted. 

I am a close reader of the foreign 
musical publications, particularly the 
British press—hence my disgust. In 
reading, for example, The Sackbut, do I 
find any understanding of the warm and 
sympathetic welcome extended by the 
American publications and musicians to 
young Britishers who visited these 
shores recently? I donot. But I do find 
a supercilious and boorish (as I interpret 
it) allusion to the American press. The 
writer tosses off some compliments to her 
luncheon hosts, and airily remarks that 
she was not importuned to buy any ad- 
vertising space, nor, she informs us, was 
she “dunned” (whatever that means). 
Not a sentence in the article expresses 
genuine comprehension of American life, 
manners or art. Visitors of this ag- 
gressive type have been rather numerous 
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of late in this country and, oddly enough, 
they all hail from the purlieus of London. 

I have in mind another young Brit- 
isher who has been féted, dined and in- 
terviewed without end, and who has re- 
warded his worshippers by adopting a 
beautiful pose of “Well-my-good-people- 
I - don’t - mind - you - adoring - me - and- 
my - works - but really-you-mustn’t-come- 
too-close.” No wonder a lot of us are 
rather irritated! 

The patronizing air assumed by for- 
eign visitors is not merely a violation of 
the laws of hospitality, but also a dis- 
tinct breach of good taste. Fortunately, 
not all of us believe that these examples 
are really representative of British musi- 
cians—but we must confess that such 
transgressors harm the cause we espouse. 

England, we still love you, but won’t 
you please send us a few understanding 
musical souls? C.F. S. 

New York, N. Y., June 6, 1923. 





Admires Sigrid Onegin 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


If there were only Mephisto’s page in 
MusIcaAL AMERICA, it would be worth 
while. 

I have come to regard Mephisto’s opin- 
ion of musicians as the most fair and 
honest of all the critics. 

I have not seen his opinion of a new 
singer, who, in my judgment, has every- 
thing—a wonderful voice, style, per- 
sonality, diction and interpretation, and 
that something which thrills you and 
cannot be described—Sigrid Onegin. 
When I heard her at the last Pension 
Fund Concert of the Boston Symphony, 
she gave me a thrill which surpassed 
anything I have had since a few years 
ago when I heard Caruso in “La 
Bohéme.” 

Would like to know what you think 


of this contralto. 

Thank you again for Mephisto’s 
Musings. K. E. ANDERSON. 
West Somerville, Boston, Mass., May 19, 

1923. 

[Note—The general opinion of music 
lovers and certainly of the leading critics 
appears to be that Mme. Onegin is a 
great singer and a fine artist, though it 
has been reported that the powers that 
be at the Metropolitan are not wholly in 
accord with this judgment.—Editor 
MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





An Appeal 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 


I recently bought a piano for the 
benefit of the school children and the 
young people in the hope that I could 
get them deeply interested in singing and 
instrumental music. This is a Slovak 
parish. I succeeded in getting a very 
beautiful singer and good teacher to 
come out one night a week. The kind 
pastor will pay him for the lessons, but 
can do no more because of heavy burdens 
and because we are not yet over the 
awful times of the past three years. 

Perhaps some of your readers would 
be inclined to help us pay for that piano. 
If they do, thev will realize how happy 
they have made others and that they 
have aided those who have a_ hard 
struggle. 

SISTER MARY BERNADETTE, 
Sisters of Mercy, 431 N. 13th Street, 
Lebanon, Pa., May 22, 1923. 





Tustice to the Band 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

The opening. this week, of the series 
of concerts by the Goldman Band in Cen- 
tral Park brings to mind the question of 
the real status of bands in this country. 
Undoubtedly the lay public likes a good 
band; the success of certain organiza- 
tions makes that abundantly clear. In- 
deed, it is safe to say that the average 
man prefers a good band to a good or- 
chestra, exactly as he would rather view 
a hig canvas than scan a small etching. 
Which is, after all. nothing against the 
band or the oil painting. But just be- 
cause of the ponular prejudice in favor 
of what is broad and bold a certain at- 
titude bordering unon snobbishness has 
grown up among those who appreciate 
the “finer” things. Because many bands 
in this country are wretched affairs, 
these folk dispose of the whole institu- 
tion by placing it outside the pale. 

This attitude is hardly fair. Given a 
fine literature and a first-rate conductor, 
the band can meet the symphony orches- 
tra upon fairly equal terms and come off 


the field without discredit. Of cours. 
the two things are quite distinct, whic! 
is exactly the point of the whole matte: 
The band is essentially an out-of-doo 
instrument; the orchestra, on the othe 
hand, should, I think, never be em 
ployed in open spaces. The reasons ar 
obvious: one is stalwart and resolute i: 
character, the other comparatively 1: 
tiring and intimate. 

Once the prejudice harbored agains 
bands by composers and cultured listen 
ers is swept away, the institution wi 
come into its own and show the possi 
bilities that inhere in it. I venture t 
say that they are many and surprising 
The magnificent color gamut of the rea 
wind-band has been exploited scarcely a 
all by the serious composer. The latte: 
goes through a whole lifetime without 
in many cases, writing a note for thi 
medium. Usually this is due not simpl) 
to prejudice but to pure ignorance 0: 
the band’s artistic possibilities. This at 
titude ought to pass away, like all pre- 
judices which serve no worth while end 
In this day, when music-lovers are in- 
creasing at an unprecedented ratio, we 
need more than ever the band with its 
peculiar powers of reaching great num- 
bers. Some time a school of composers 
and conductors will arise that wil! 
specialize in music for bands. Then the 
wind-orchestra will have a fair chance 
to prove its artistic legitimacy. May 
that day be soon! A. G. S. 

New York City, June 7, 1923. 
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New Issue of ‘‘Guide’’ 
Is “‘Better Than Ever’’ 
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To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have received a copy of MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1923 and wish to 
say that I find an improvement every 
year in this very valuable information 
book. 

I always wait to get the new edition, 
as I find it helps materially in looking up 
new officers of clubs and it aids generally 
in my work. In fact, I keep it on my 
desk all the time during the year as one 
of the most extensive information books 
that I can obtain for my business. 

I wish to congratulate you for the ex- 
tension that you have given, adding 
some new and very valuable lists con- 
cerning names of teachers and artists. 

Assuring you of my continued co- 
cperation, 


MOM 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG. 
Concert Direction, 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 
New York, June 1, 1923. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

From the standpoint of the artist who 
is her own manager, I have found 
MUSICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE very valuable 
in correcting my lists of club officers up 
to date and securing additional addresses 
of persons who engage artists in different 
parts of the country. You are doing the 
manager a real service in publishing such 
a work annually. 

ETHELYNDE SMITH. 

Portland, Me., June 1, 1923. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Congratulations on the GUIDE. It is 
a splendid book. 
William Frederic Reyer 
San Diego, Calif., June 1, 1923. 


Joseph Schwarz, baritone, and Walte: 
Damrosch, conductor of the New York 
Symphony, gave a joint concert on board 
the Mauretania on their recent trip t 
Europe. 
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Teaching High School Pupils 
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intonation, phrasing and_ expression. 
School orchestras should aim not merely 
to execute notes, but to play artistically. 
There must be not merely correctness, 
but beauty and expressiveness. 

Methods of rehearsing have a great 
deal to do with the success of a school 
orchestra. Everything can be made so 
needlessly difficult as to prevent good 
results, and an orchestra may be handi- 
capped seriously by poor methods of 
practice. It is a good plan, the writer 
believes, to start work with something 
brilliant and fairly familiar, such as a 
rousing march, so as to put the players 
into condition and humor for their work. 
After serious study of the piéce de ré- 
sistance there should be something less 
exacting, perhaps a few pieces previ- 
ously studied, some new music for sight 
reading, or again an attractive march to 
finish the day’s work. Nothing is more 
stimulating to the morale of a_ school 
orchestra than to have the boys say, 
after a rehearsal, “We worked awfully 
hard today, but we had a fine time.” 

This does not mean that the writer 
approves of sugar-coating the pill. 
Hard, intensive application at rehearsals 
is his invariable rule. Let the same 
phrase be repeated a dozen times, if 
necessary, until every player executes it 
perfectly. The same bowing must be 
observed by all who have the same part— 


it must be, and there is no relenting till 
everything is correct. The same rule 
applies to fingering, phrasing and so on. 
“As near perfection as possible” is a 
good motto for a high school orchestra. 

The author’s orchestra has given him 
great delight. The boys and girls have 
only an hour and a half weekly for re- 
hearsal, and they have to play many 
cues and additional parts besides their 
own to replace missing instruments, but 
they work at their music with such 
pleasure that one must be proud of them. 
Their fellow pupils hear symphonic num- 
bers by Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and 
other masters with ears and eyes wide 
open. Parents who hear the young play- 
ers will tell you afterward that the teare 
stood in their eyes as they listened. 

For there is no idealism so high as 
that of youth, no purpose so intense, no 
enthusiasm so boundless. When they 
play, their hearts are devoted to the 
greatest art that mankind knows. We 
have not exhausted the possibilities of 
the high school orchestra by any means. 
We have yet to realize the full poten- 
tialities of youth as interpreters of the 
masterpieces of music. And when we 
come to that realization perhaps we shall 
be surprised to find that the all-Ameri- 
can symphony orchestra belongs not to 
the future but to the present, and that, 
like many of our great American insti- 
tutions, it has been built, encouraged and 
fostered in our public schools. 
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direction, is the cause of his success or 
failure as a teacher.” 


Two Vocal Types 


Miss Stevenson says there are two 
types of vocal conditions, which are 
manifested as distinct types or as a mix- 
ture of the two. There is the spready, 
breathy, hooty voice, she says, and its 
opposite with the tight, contracted 
raspy tone; and there are the mixed 
types that come between. She does not 
believe in making the pupil unduly con- 
scious of his faults. The big thing, she 
says, is to keep a distinct picture of the 
desired goal before him, taking advan- 
tage of each new step in his development 
to shift the picture to suit his stage of 
progress. It is also necessary, she says, 
for the teacher to have two personalities, 
having both the mind of the teacher and 
singer, and points out that they are 
governed by entirely different psycho- 
logical processes. In one case, the teacher 
is drawing out the powers of the pupil; 
in the other, he is giving of his own. 

In addition to the mechanical side of 
vocal art which Miss Stevenson believes 
the teacher should know, there is the 
aesthetic sense, which she holds is the 
guide in developing artists. For, if the 
purpose in singing is not to be an artist, 
she asks, why sing? Her assumption 
that the teacher should be a musician 
is well taken by her, since she has ac- 
tually prepared herself for three differ- 
ent careers in the course of her musical 
studies. When a young child she began 
the study of piano, which she continued 
with the idea of becoming a professiona! 
pianist. She later gave this up to be 
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EARL LAROS 


“The Pianist with a Message”’ 


“Mr. Laros proved himself both versatile in interpretation and serious and skillful 


in technique.”—HARRISBURG, PA., “TELEGRAPH.” 


a singer and was preparing for her pro- 
fessional début when her teacher died, 
whereupon she decided to enter the teach- 
ing profession. 

Besides her private teaching, she has 
been for the last season a member of the 
faculty of the Master Institute of United 
Arts, and because of her success and 
peculiar fitness in training teachers as 
well as singers, she has been asked to 
conduct a special normal course in sing- 
ing at the school during its summer term 
that is scheduled to begin on June 25. 

HAL CRAIN. 





Graveure Returns from Concerts in 
European Cities 
Louis Graveure, baritone, has_ re- 


turned to America after a series of con- 
certs abroad. One of his outstanding 
successes was in Berlin, where he gave 
his first recital on May 25. His second 
recital, a week later, was sold out within 
twenty-four hours with no other adver- 
tising than the announcement on the first 
program. Mr. Graveure will leave New 
York for the Pacific Coast at the end 
of the month, where he will conduct a 
master class in San Francisco under the 
management of Selby Oppenheimer. 





Marion London Engaged for Summer 
Concerts in Northwest 


Marion London, soprano, left New 
York last week for Mt. Rainier, Wash., 
where she will appear as soloist with 
orchestra and also have charge of the 
musical programs during the months of 
July and August. En route she was to 
make stops in Syracuse and Detroit. 
Early fall bookings are being arranged 
by her personal representative, Joseph 
Mann, in the West, including engage- 
ments in the States of Washington, Ore- 
gon and Colorado. 


All the material in Musicau AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Latest Success of | 


at Hershey Park, Pa. 


May 30th, 1923 








“Many Reealls and Encores After 
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Each Group” 




















Management SHERMAN K. SMITH, 25 W. 86th St.. New York City ! 
Personal Address: 437 Fifth Ave. 
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Kathryn Platt Gunn 
Proves Possibilities of 
Personal Management 


Solos 





MUSICAL AMERICA 

Chorus, orchestra and _ soloists. 

were sung by William F. Jordan, Ed- 

ward N. Gallant, Robert Roberts, Carl 

Graves and Virginia Osborn. A final 

event was a joint recital on Saturday 
evening by Earle Hummel, violinist; 
Stanley Hummel, pianist, and Carolin 

Howell, harpist. 

Two excellent public recitals were 
given by pupils of the following teach- 
ers: Edna E. Hudson, Mrs. M. E. Page, 

Jennie S. Kelley, Frederick C. Hudson, 
Mrs. F. J. Riley, Miss Hewitt, Constance 
Ouimette, Mrs. Evelyn B. Burhans, Cora- 


Weaver, Ruby M. Dame, Mrs. Clifford 
nell M. Hudson, Edna Morgan, Lucy A. 


W. Hayes, Claude Case, Mary J. Kava- 
nagh, Frank Provost, Mrs. Hubert L. 
Barber, Mrs. Howard E. Lee, Mrs. W. C. 
Thompson, Mrs. Frank J. Tabor and 
Mrs. John P. Tierney. 
A piano recital was given by Mrs. E. 
N. Lapham under the auspices of the 
Musical Art Club on the following after- 
Mrs. J. D. Townsend, soprano, 
with Mrs. Fred J. Riley as accompanist, 
D. of A., a 
Hudson and Charles F. Hudson. 
Can- 


Festival 
Mr. 


was heard as assisting artist. 
A joint program was given on Friday 
evening by the Plattsburgh Glee Club, 
including the 


noon. 
the Choral Club of the C 
BANGOR LIBRARY PLANS 
A number of the 


recently. 
Polish, each having an individual charm 

as well as showing the cantor’s fine voice 

to its best advantage. 

songs were of his own composition. 
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Local Orchestras, Choruses and Soloists 
LARGER MUSIC SECTION 
an attractive recital at the City Hall 
His program included songs 
in English, French, Italian, Gaelic and 





FESTIVAL IN PLATTSBURGH 


Kathryn Platt Gunn 
The season just ended has been one of 
exceptional activity for Kathryn Platt 








. Heard in Programs 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y., June 9.—Clinton 
County’s fourth annual May Music Fes- 


tival, held in the new City Hall audi- 
Miss 


torium, May 22 to 26, was most success- 
High 
us 
tor Rosenblatt was ably assisted by 
Abrascha Kanevsky, violinist, and Dr. 
accompanist. 
Concerto in E Minor, followed by num- 
bers by Chopin, Zimbalist, Kreisler and 
He received an ovation, being 
The concert 
JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


massed choir, 
Philip 
was arranged by Samuel Cohen, Jr. 





rams by the Plattsburgh 
Kanevsky opened the program with a 


Gunn, violinist, who has been heard fre- 
quently as soloist with the leading music 
their 


Friedman, 
brilliant performance of Mendelssohn’s 
clubs and choral societies of New York, 
direct 


The week included a satisfactory 
Orchestra, 

Advisory Committee to Aid in Choice of 

Books—Rosenblatt Gives Recital 

BANGOR, ME., June 9.—The Bangor 

Public Library, of which Elmer T. Boyd 

is librarian, has announced its plan to 
It is his 


add largely to its collection of music. 
in- 


ful. 
array of pr 
_ ymphony, 

and many individual artists. 





og 

unior 

School Orchestra, the Festival Chor 
others. 


The Plattsburgh Symphony, led by 
Gunn is one of the increasing number 


New England and New Jersey. 
The fact that Miss Gunn 


of American artists who 
manage- 


recalled numerous times. 
own management, and her list of dates 
each season shows a large ratio of re- 





Mrs. 


pianist; 
The librarian has associated with him- 


Already about 
engagments. 
active personal 


Charles F. Hudson, festival conductor, 
played Mozart’s Symphony in G Minor 
and other numbers on Wednesday eve- 
ning. The assisting artists were Mar- 
Virginia E. 
self an advisory committee, with Adel- 


bert W. Sprague as chairman. 





guerite Dumas, 
Osborn, soprano, who sang a Cavatina 
from Meyerbeer’s “Robert le Diable,” 
and Mrs. E. L. Pettis, contralto. 
Fred J. Riley and Coranell M. Hudson 
intention to add gradually, as means will 


The Junior Orchestra, conducted by 
allow, buying first those works which 
will have a general appeal and finally 


$200 worth of books have been bought 


buying for the specialist. 
and more will be purchased in the fall. 
Josef Rosenblatt, tenor, appeared in 





appeared in more than sixty concerts and 
recitals in the course of the last season 


and 
have been an engagement as soloist for 


tell’ gent 
Among her recent appearances 
the Travelers’ Club of Jersey City; a 
recital at Rye, N. Y.; a concert at the 


demonstrates the possibilites of an 


ment. 
season’s 


were the accompanists. 
Frederick C. Hudson, was assisted on 
Thursday afternoon by Anita La Croix, 
pianist; Joseph Rooney, violinist, and 
Harold Hartwell, Anna Goldman, Arthur 
De Grandpre and Charles La Croix, vio- 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 
NIAGARA FALLS, es 


linists and members of the orchestra. 
The Plattsburgh High School Orches- 
tra, the Red Cross Ladies’ Sextet and 
soloists were heard on Thursday evening. 
participating included Leonard 
Lillian Bartlett, Margaret 
> IVI S M C 


chestra 






Those 
Allen, 


E. 
played 





dances 
Suite. 


a 


three 


VIII” 









of an 








WILLIAM BREACH, Director 


tone 
struments 
in 








and 





Six Weeks Session 
June 25th to Aug. 4th 
ADELAIDE CAMPBELL 


talk. 









modern 







Head of Voice Dept. 
Hollins College, Va. 














Tenor 
Assistants to 
Mr. Cornell 










CHARLES TROXELL 

















DICIE HOWELL 


Soprano and Teacher 












Charles Gilbert Spross 
Coach and Accompanist 


is North 
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Mrs. William John Hall 
Piano Normal Classes 






© Underwood ¢4 Underwood 
Celebrated Vocal Instructor of New 
York City will head the Vocal 
Department 
Teachers Normal Courses—Piano and V oice 
Session held at Salem College—Oldest Women’s College in the South—Beautiful Campus 
—Fine Music Building—Studios—Practice Rooms—Recital Hall—Artist and Student 
Situated within fifty miles of main range of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, has altitude of 1000 feet—Delightful climate, healthful and invigorating. 
Free Scholarship applica- 





FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Recitals—Civic Orchestra Concerts and Summer Festival. 
Carolina’s largest city. 

Mr. Cornell and Miss Howell each have consented to award a free scholarship to the 

student who after an open competitive examination is found to possess the greatest -gift 


Accommodations in new modern dormitory building at reasonable rates. 


For Catalogue and Full Particulars Address 
Box 514, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Four other Scholarships will also be awarded. 


SECRETARY CIVIC MUSIC COMMISSION 


tration is advised. 





for singing. 
tion blank on request. 





Brooklyn Masonic Temple, and a recital 


June 9.—The Niagara Falls Civic Or- 
gave the bkast of the 
series of free public concerts, opening 
the auditorium of the new North Junior 
High School on May 27. The orchestra 
under the baton of Edward D’Anna 
the Overture to Magic 
Flute,” Haydn’s “Symphonie Militaire,” 
a Minuet by Lully for strings only, and 
from German’s 
The concert was given 
primarily for the children of the public 
schools, and lecture 
and character of the 
orchestra was 
ererd by F. Austin Lidbury. Passages 
were played by soloists of the different 
sections illustrating Mr. 
A crowded hall of interested chil- 
dren adults enjoyed the 
and lecture. Gustav Holst, British com- 
poser, was a visitor here recently as the 
guest of F. Austin Lidbury. On Wednes- 


and 


day evening Mr. Holst gave a talk on 
English music at 
On Tuesday noon 
of the Niagara Falls Rotary Club. 


sion was given 
rison, organist and teacher at the East- 
fully chosen, sang the difficult music with 






“The 
“Henry 


the 


in- 


describing 
various 
deliv- 


Lidbury’s 


concert 


St. 


old 
D. BOWMAN. 


Paul’s Parish House. 
Mr. Holst was a guest at the luncheon 
F 


St. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Matthew 
for the second time 


June 


man School of Music. 
reverence 



































The singers, care- 


9.—Bach’s 
Rochester recently in Convention Hall by 
ists under the baton of Guy Frazer Har- 


a well-trained body of singers and solo- 


spirit and 
phrasing and varied shading. 
ported by an excellent orchestra. 
Harrison’s conducting was rhythmic and 
The 


Pas- 
in 


and showed their 


excellent training by clear, well-balanced 
were well balanced and adequately sup- 
soloists 


spirited, and great credit is due to him 
soprano; 


The parts 


Mr. 


Mildred 





Winston-Salem 
Early regis- 
for the entire production. 
were Lucille Davis, 
Lewis, contralto; Charles Hedley, tenor, 
and Frederick Benson, bass, all of whom 

sang well. The audience was very 
thusiastic. Plans are under way to hold 
the singers together as a Bach Choir and 
present a program of Bach’s music every 
year. M. E. WILL. 
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Testing the Therapeutic Value of Music 
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ALTIMORE, June 9.—The experi- 
ments started at Spring Grove 
Hospital by William Van der Wall, 
Dutch musician, criminologist and so- 


ciologist, who believes that music has 
therapeutic value, and hopes to prove 
its usefulness in the treatment of in- 
sane patients, have aroused discussion. 
Practical illustration has been made of 
these theories with patients at the Shep- 
herd Enoch Pratt Hospital by the in- 
vitation of Dr. W. R. Dunton, secretary 
of the Maryland Psychiatric Society. 
The theory of musical therapeutics is 
not new, and there were concrete ex- 
amples of its use during the war, when 
singers and musicians visited the De- 
partmental Hospitals, and sang and 
played to the invalids. Then too, the 
effect of music upon the “mass mind”, 
so positively shown with the psychologi- 
cal interest in community singing, has 
been definitely demonstrated. According 


UAH 


to Mr. Van der Wall, the emotional re- 
sponse to music is determinable in the 
individual, and music may serve as a 
force in the formation of character. 
He is attempting to prove his theories 
by the use of group singing, choosing 
the awakening of memory processes as 
produced through the suggestion caused 
by “flashes” from familiar old songs. 
The value of this association seems in- 
disputable, for the ethical nature of 
pure song is not to be denied; but the 
question arises whether crowd psychol- 
ogy, as indicated through mass singing, 
has other than a fleeting effect upon 
the mind. Would not listening thought- 
fully prove of greater benefit than the 
unstable personal vocal striving of un- 
skilled patients? However, the experi- 
ments are being conducted by one who 
is peculiarly suited to musical mental 
valuation, and the onlooker awaits the 
results of the tests with keen interest. 
F. C. BORNSCHEIN. 





ASBURY PARK, N. J. 


June 9.—The Enid Trio, comprising 
Emily Northan Taylor, soprano; Theresa 
Grant Willey, organist, and Isabelle 


Grant Denihan, violinist, recently ap- 
peared at the Ballard Memorial Church 
in a program which was greeted with 





basso. The festival closed with a per- 
formance of the “Creation” by the Cho- 
ral Club, assisted by the Quartet. 

C. M. COLE. 





NEW ALBANY, IND. 
June 9.—The St. Cecilia Club, Harriet 





cated and bewildering rhythms and 
riotous decorative polyphony fascinated 
me as do no other sounds. I heard the 
best gamelangs in Solo and Jokia, where 
the only two remaining Sultans hold 
their court. These cities, each with a 
population of more than 50,000, are in 
the heart of Java, and have a very 
ancient civilization and history. In 
Solo we saw a real Javanese theater 
which is supported by the Sultan. In 
this city we also saw royal Javanese 
princes dance in their native costumes.” 

Mr. Godowsky gave there recitals each 
in Batavia, Sverabaia and Bandoeng, 
and one each in Semarang, Jokia, Solo, 
Melang and Tegal. He subsequently re- 
visited China, giving a fourth recital in 


MARIE 




















Shanghai, and later engaged passage 
the steamer Siberia Maru for his ret 
to the United States. After a stopo 
of a week in Honolulu, Mr. and \ 
Godowsky will complete ‘their homew 


journey, spending several weeks in | 


Angeles before going to New York. 





LEWISTON, 
Pierce, Adele Testa, Marion Lemp: 
Velma Testa, Rae Spaulding, Glen 
Getchell, Robert Carlton, 
Staples, pupils of Josef H. Odell of Px 


land appeared in a recent violin reci' 


Me.—Beth Day, Clare 


and Ri n 


assisted by Grace L. Chapman, sopra . 


teacher of violin at 
Seminary at Kents Hill. 
Flood were heard in recital lately. 


MIKOVA 


Pianist 


Acclaimed, as Soloist with the 
Bakule Chorus of Prague 


in the following cities: 





marked favor. Devol, conductor, gave its annual con- 
cert at the Masonic Temple on May 31. New York (Carnegie Hall) Des Moines, Ia. ..... May 9 
Choral Bodies and Schools in Guthrie, ©- E. Wolff, tenor, and Martha Hege- April 11 Minneapolis ........ May 11 
Okla., Festival ta violinist, ee oe soloists. Th Newark, N. J. ...... April 13 Milwaukee ......... May 13 
club gave an interesting program o : ws : ee a 
GUTHRIE, OKLA., June 9.—The second American and other choruses. Martha D.C — oo ne: May “ts 
annual music festival was given on June Hopkins was the club accompanist. - BO cs eseses pri CVEIAMNG «esses y 
5, 6 and 7 under the auspices of the ROBERT NALL THOMPSON. Pittsburgh + ee April 24 Syracuse, N. , 2 ian *6:e May 18 
‘ es Indianapolis ....... April 26 Brunswick, Me.......May 22 
Guthrie Choral Society. Singing by a St. Loui April 30 P th N.H M 23 
chorus of 200 school children was a fea- Godowsky Praises Music of Java ae pend MM. ceeeee Mi 3 emg p BNe Bde May 24 
tur f th ni t. The High ° : ‘ ° pa, Do we sce ay OSTOM .. 2.2.52 ec eevee 
School Seda on ae sonal in r 0 Re The music of the Javanese ip Seacribed Omaha, Neb. ........ May 5 Wellesley College ...May 25 
st Pp ad gene as “enchanting” by Leopold Godowsky ° > 
the afternoon of the second day and that pe sige? ‘ag Cedar Rapids, Ia. .....May 7 Providence, R. I. ....May 26 
evening the Women’s Chorus, Guthrie the pianist, who has been giving recitals 
Choral Society and oan ies tae Opera = that a ee ee oo = the 
Quartet gave a concert. The Quartet as- rient. In a recent letter to his Ameri- 
sisted at every performance. It is com- - ge Br vray ta the — writes as Press Comments 
posed of Grace Halverscheild, soprano; ollows of the land of the batik: “The “6 “s a neal . a ae. a 
Florence Lucas, contralto; John B. orchestra of gamelangs. most peculiar PPD x: Ss acai played with taste and brilliancy.”--Olin Downes, 


and G. Magnus Schultz, 


Miller, tenor, 






© Fernand de Gueldre 


Corltabdwisn iis 


exclusively 


Concert playing with a Baldwin is pure joy. 


instruments, together with their compli- 


Cecile 


de Horvath 


Pianist 





USES AND ENDORSES 


| have never played a 


“Marie Mikova gave her native Czech music with all the wild fervor 
and soft tenderness that is the nature of Bohemian music.” —IWashing- 


ton, D. C., Post. 


“Miss Mikova played with great facility and charm.”—Eugene Stin- 


son, Chicago Journal. 


“Miss Mikova was warmly received in a group of compositions by 


Smetana.”—New York Times. 


“Miss Mikova unfolds new beauties and new subtleties to an art well- 
nigh perfect.”—Omaha World-Herald. 





Management: 


Music League of America, 





Fisk Building, New York 


Maine Wesle, 
Pupils of A! 
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ALEXANDER 


VIRTUOSO PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
(Teacher of Rachmaninoff ) 


ANNOUNCING THE PUBLICATION OF HIS CONCERT 
REPERTOIRE OF PIANO TRANSCRIPTIONS, AR- 
RANGEMENTS AND REVISIONS. 


—the hallmark of quality 
publications 


SILOTI 





piano that responded so instantly to every conceivable artistic de- THREE BACH NUMBERS FOUR LISZT NUMBERS 
mand. gS ee eee eee ep Benediction de Dieu dans la solitude 1.00 
Sincerely Te ke Oe eee .60 Au bord d’une source............. 1.00 

. J» Organ Prelude in E Minor......... .50 oe re ae ee eee .60 

St. Francis Walking on the Waves.. 1.25 


Gio de Hr 


FOUR LIADOFF RUSSIAN FOLKSONGS 


Beene Aleut the Birds... ccc ccccscce 
I Danced With a Mosquito............. 


1.00 
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The Baldwin Piano Company ED, UNE ak And GUiwh dbs és ab bo ve 
0 er a ee ee 
INCORPORATED “9g 5; 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK Usual Discounts Order from your local dealer 
142 W. 4th St. 323 S. Wabash Ave. 58 W. 40th St. 
ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE Y COOPER 
1111 Olive St. 18 N. Penn’a St. 521 S. Fourth Ave. CARL FISCHER n NEW ORK 
DENVER _ SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS — Y 
1636 California St. 310 Sutter St. 1807 Commerce St. BOSTON: 380-82 Boylston St. CHICAGO: 430-32 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Season 1923-24 





“Overtowering all of the 
pianists during this sea- 


9’) 
son. 
(Signed) STRINGHAM, 
Denver Post. 





E, ROBERT 


SCHMITZ 





“Fine piano playing has 
been heard at  Philhar- 
monic this year—but never 
before such combination 
of the modern poetic and 
virile qualities. Bach was 
played in compelling style. 

—Los Angeles Times. 


Appeared in three last months in— 


New York Grand Rapids 
Philadelphia Chicago 

New York Minneapolis 
Kansas City St. Paul 
Vassar Denver 
Ogantz Salt Lake 
New York Portland 
Detroit Berkeley 
Wichita San Francisco 
Evansville Los Angeles 
New Orleans Pasadena 
Rochester Dallas 
Buffalo New Orleans 
Cleveland Cincinnati 
Detroit 


“The unanimous opinion 
is that he is the greatest, 
most satisfying artist we 
have ever had. His play- 
ing created a sensation.’— 
M. K. Wheeler, Evans- 
ville. 





Still a few available dates 
(October, 1923, to Febuary, 1924) 


Address: 


L. D. Bogue, Management 
130 West 42nd Street 
New York 


Duo Art Records 


Mason and Hamlin Piano 











The High Seas of Broadway 





By Theodore Stearns 
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i a few more weeks the regular rain- 
bow chase for excelsior gold and 
starry fame will start towards Broad- 
way. Young girls and old who have 
never even seen the Hudson River will 
begin to flood the theatrical districts 
of Longacre and Times Square in the 
sublime hope of breaking into musical 
comedy and reaping riches beneath the 
spotlight’s glow. 

This lovely exodus has nothing in 
common with the one the other way— 
the girls who have looked upon the 
screen when it is read and, following 
Horace Greeley’s advice, have Holly- 
wooded West. 

It seems as though every girl who 
can sing and who, along about the first 
or middle of June, feels the cosmic urge 
to leave office and home to follow the 


Maytime trail to musical comedy, has a 
strange idea that it is easy to make 
a living in this highly specialized 
branch of the stage-world. 

Most of them are totally ignorant 
of what requirements are necessary. 
Many do not realize the fundamental 
attributes essential to the peculiar 
brand of success in making opera light 
or comedy with musical accompani- 
ment. Girls with no knowledge of act- 
ing or dancing imagine that their 
studio-trained voices will carry them 
into stardom. Girls who know ab- 
solutely nothing of singing, who could 
not carry a tune in one hand, think 
that their looks will sail them into a 
leading réle, not realizing that diction 
as well as singing and dancing is neces- 
sary to win the game across the foot- 
lights. 

Nine times out of ten, many girls 
with prettily-trained voices never get 
further than the first try-out because 
of their appalling ignorance of how 
the English language should be spoken. 
Lots of them think that the minute 
they begin to sing it is not necessary 
to pay attention to the words. If they 
happen to be dancers they may get 
into the chorus. Sometimes they won- 
der—having gotten thus far—why it is 
that a chorus girl who can scarcely 
sing at all is suddenly picked out to 
play a “part.” Usually this is because 
that girl can talk plainly—nothing else. 


Their Motives Are Varied 


The exodus continues. Most of them 
are after the money and not the work. 
Many of them are after fame and not 
the money. I have known society women, 
too, restless of home life, attempting to 
break into Broadway with an insolent as- 
surance that would be laughable if it 
were not so pathetic. They think they 
can sing, and they can—but they are un- 
equal to the nerve-racking long rehear- 
sals; they can talk and tango, but when 
the director says: “Again! Once more! 
Keep it up! Don’t rest!” they stagger 
dizzily back into obscurity as far as 
stagedom is concerned. 

Deserving far more attention and 
consideration in this article is that vast 
horde of vocal pupils and lesser con- 
cert singers who are seized with the 
laudable ambition to earn money for 
further study. or to be prima donnas, 
just to show Gatti and Gallo how wrong 
they are. 

With beautiful voices, these young 
women make a good impression and 
frequently get as far as the rehear- 
sal room if they have good looks. But 
the trouble is they secretly have an 
idea that musical comedy is beneath 
them. Perhaps it is. To them it is 
usually only a means to an end. Now 
in this game—more than in any other 
field in the world—the first principle 
of success is absolute love for the 
work. Without it the girl who goes to 
Broadway is licked before she starts. 

With this general impression the gir] 
starts rehearsing, only to find. perhaps, 
that her nicely modulated speaking voice 
sounds squeaky on the stage. She can- 
not dance without panting heavily after 
awhile because at home she could always 
stop when she got out of breath— 
moreover, parlor dancing and stage danc- 
ing are two vastly different affairs. It 
is called to her attention that her 
“natural” airs and graces that made her 
an elegant success in home society are 
not the sophisticated grace required on 
the stage. Finally it is flashed into her 
brain that she must use all three of these 


requirements at the same time, with 
ease, with relentless monotony eight 
times a week in stretches of three hours 
each, with never a thought of letting 
down. 

Be it chorus girl or prima donna, one 
must smile and smirk though the heart 
be broken. Somewhere I have heard 
that expression before. 

Of course there are those who succeed 
brilliantly. Not many. From a close 
observation point of fifteen years I have 
noticed that those girls whose names 
have grown to mean money to managers 
and producers have been the ones who 
worked with fiendish application and 
perseverance. They are the girls who 


can be understood as well when they sing 
as when they speak. They are the girls 
who have consistently kept on with their 
vocal training. If they were not gifted 
by nature to be graceful dancers they 
saw to it that they were adequately 
trained outside the rehearsal room. They 
are the girls who have stood punishment 
without whining. Most essential of all, 
they have made musical comedy their 
life job—-not merely a means to an end; 
not just a way to earn “quick” money 
with which to go to Europe for further 
study, or to buy a grand opera début. 

The hardest thing to face in musical 
comedy is that there is never a fiscal 
year. Office and home may be irksome, 
but they are usually staple. A “run” 
on Broadway may last a year and it may 
last only a week. Then the girl has to 
start all over again. Her high C may 
be a beautiful one, but it must be sur- 
rounded by much rainbow—and rain- 
bows are not lasting. 





Edward Lebegott Named 
as Operatic Coach for 
Chorus Members’ Union 
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Edward Lebegott 


With the purpose of increasing the 
répertoire of its membership, and of per- 
fecting its ensemble, the Grand Opera 
Choral Alliance of New York, composed 


of chorus members of the Metropolitan, 
San Carlo and other opera companies, 
has instituted a course of individual and 
class instruction during the summer 


months. Edward Lebegott, conductor 
and vocal instructor, has been placed in 
charge of the work, which includes re- 
hearsals and coaching in all of the 
standard operas. The work is being 
financed by the Alliance, of which N. 
Chapman is president. 

Mr. Lebegott became well known in 
America as conductor of the Los Angeles 
People’s Orchestra from 1911 to 1919, 
and during the same period he was prin- 
cipal conductor of the Lombardi Opera 
Company on its Pacific Coast tours. He 
was also leader of the Los Angeles 
Oratorio Society and the Swiss Choral 
Society. For the last four years he has 
been teaching privately in New York. 


Montreal to Hear Dupré in Ten Programs 
of Bach Compositions 


Marcel Dupré, French organist, who 
will undertake his second transcon- 
tinental tour of America next season, 
will begin his tour in Montreal on Oct. 1, 
giving the first of a series of ten recitals 
in which he will play the entire organ 
works of Bach. This will be the third 
time Mr. Dupré will have performed 
this feat, first at the Paris Conserva- 
toire in 1920 and again at the Trocadero 
in Paris in the following year. After 
the series in Montreal, Mr. Dupré will 
leave for the Pacific Coast, returning 
East shortly after Christmas. He will 
sail for France before Easter. 





Sembrich to Pass Summer at Lake 
George, N. Y. 


Mme. Sembrich left on May 28 for an 
automobile trip, after which she will 
spend the summer at her new home on 
Lake George, N. Y., where she has pur- 
chased Bay View, a considerable estate, 
near Bolton Landing. Mme. Sembrich 
was accompanied by Juliette de Coppet. 





from August Ist to the 29th. 


and Augu&t Sessions. 
August. 


FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD 


announces 


SUMMER MASTER CLASSES 


IN NEW YORK CITY 


(NEW ADDRESS 9 WEST 76th STREET) 


For Artists, Teachers, and Students of Voice Culture, under the 
personal direction of MR. HAYWOOD from July 2nd to the 28th. 


August Session conducted by MR. JAMES WOODSIDE. 


AT ASHEVILLE UNIVERSITY 


(ASHEVILLE, N. C.) 
MR. HAYWOOD as Guest Teacher will conduct Master Classes 


UNIVERSAL SONG 


Normal classes to be conducted in New York during both July 
Also at Asheville University during 








For information regarding all Courses, address 
FREDERICK H. HAYWOOD, 9 West 76th St., New York 
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MAYOR HYLAN’S MUSIC COMMITTEE 


HEN Mayor Hylan announced that he pro- 

posed a Silver Jubilee this spring to show the 
citizens of New York and visitors the vast extent 
and scope of its financial, industrial and commercial 
life and also the fine character of the various de- 
partments of its municipal government, the propo- 
sition was naturally received, by that section of the 
press which is opposed to him, with hilarity. 

This was succeeded by drastic criticism when it 
was suggested that half a million of the city’s 
moneys should be devoted to the purpose of the cele- 
bration. Gradually, however, as appeals were made 
to corporations and public-spirited citizens, the sit- 
uation changed and it became apparent that with- 
out any use of the municipality’s funds, the Mayor 
would receive such substantial support as would 
enable him and those interested with him to put 
the project over. 

As we know, the Jubilee started out with a most 
interesting parade of the various city departments 
and affiliated organizations. Parades were held in 
the various boroughs, while a splendid exhibit was 
opened at the Grand Central Palace to which the 
children in the public schools have been taken dur- 
ing the period of the celebration. 

It was natural that special musical performances 
would be given all over the city by the various 
orchestras, department bands, assisting soloists, 
choral bodies, as Mayor Hylan is the first head of 
our municipal government who has shown any in- 
terest whatever in this form of cultural recreation, 
in all of which he has been loyally supported by his 
Chamberlain, Philip Berolzheimer, who is mainly 
responsible for the large number of free concerts 
for the people during the Hylan regime. 


So far the celebration has been an unqualified 
success. It has brought tens of thousands of people 
to the city who have for the first time learned of 
its better side. 

Incidental to the celebration, a list was given out 
to the press entitled “Mayor Hylan’s Music Com- 
mittee.” In connection with this a special souvenir 
program was issued to help raise funds, and adver- 
tisements were solicited, the price of which was 
fixed at $1,000 a page. 

When the names of the committee were an- 
nounced, it aroused not only’surprise but criticism. 
It had naturally been expected that, this being a 
jubilee celebration, those persons would be picked 
out for the distinction who had by their work or 
their benevolence contributed to the growth of 
musical knowledge and culture in this city. 

While among the names there are several which 
are fully deserving of the honor accorded them, 
there are others which, though personally unobjec- 
tionable, are not known to have had any connection 
with the growth of the city’s musical life. 

It is, however, in the omission of names that 
would occur to one in this connection that the list 
is principally open to criticism. Not one single 
person of distinction connected with the musical 
press or among the writers on music, not one single 
person of prominence in our great musical in- 
dustries, scarcely any of the notable public-spirited 
women who are connected with our various musical 
organizations was included in that list. 

If you take up the souvenir program you will 
find on the back page the advertisement of Stein- 
way & Sons, for which this noted concern no doubt 
paid a heavy price as its contribution of good will 
to the jubilee. Surely the head of that distinguished 
house, Mr. Frederick Steinway, should have been 
one of the first to have his name on that committee, 
not alone because the house of Steinway represents 
the great accomplishment of an artistic industry 
which today leads the world in quality as well as 
quantity, but because of the notable contribution 
to musical knowledge and culture which it has made 
during its long and honorable career and which in 
mere money alone must by this time amount to 
millions of dollars. It was the house of Steinway 
which in years past led in the support of all worthy 
musical organizations, aided musicians as well as 
music schools and conservatories, indeed, was fore- 
most in that course of enterprise and liberality 
which has enabled us to claim with justice today 
that we Americans are leaders and no longer fol- 
lowers in the musical world. 

What is true of the Steinway house can be said 
of the great Aeolian Company, the American Piano 
Company and other concerns which always respond 
whenever appealed to for any worthy public pur- 
pose, and yet when any committee is formed receive 
no consideration whatsoever. 

With regard to the representative writers on 
music for the press, they also never receive any 
consideration. Surely men who have labored for 
years as arduously and sincerely as Richard Aldrich 
of the Times, W. J. Henderson of the Herald, 
Henry T. Finck of the Evening Post, to mention 
but a few, are names which would occur to any- 
one as deserving public recognition. 

If we take up the important and valuable activity 
of music publishing, several names occur at once. 
There is Charles H. Ditson, distinguished head of 
a house identified for a century with the rise and 
progress of music in this country, a man of great 
breadth, whose father, the late Oliver Ditson, left 
a considerable fund for the relief of needy 
musicians. 

There is Oscar G. Sonneck, now connected with 
the noted house of G. Schirmer, who was for many 
years the head of the Music Department in the 
Library of Congress, in which position he rendered 
service that gave him a national reputation, while 
his various works on our musical life are standard 
and classic. 

If you run your eye over the list of women of 
social prominence and wealth who have held salons 
vying with the finest in Paris, Berlin or any of 
the continental cities, to which the most noted of 
the foreign musicians that came to us were in- 
vited, there is Mrs. Charles H. Ditson, wife of 
Mr. Ditson, a lady who has taken an active interest 
in many philanthropic and patriotic movements. 

Should you desire to take up the many musical 
organizations which have done so much to improve 
musical conditions in this city, who will not at 
once suggest the name of Mrs. Charles D. Lanier, 
President of the Society of the Friends of Music? 


Then there is Mrs. William R. Chapman, presi- 
dent for a generation or more of the Rubinstein 
Club, which she has maintained at a high standard 
by her ability and her tact. 

If we think of the opera, there is the Baroness 
Von Klenner, who has for years conducted the 
Opera Club, an educational organization of stand- 
ing and value. 

If we think of benefactors, does not the name of 
Adolph Lewisohn, who gave us the Stadium, the 
Stadium concerts and the free chamber music con- 
certs at Hunter College, at once come to mind? 

Among conductors of leading choral organiza- 
tions, the names of John Warren Erb, Walter 
Henry Hall, and especially of Kurt Schindler, the 
conductor of the Schola Cantorum, at once suggest 
themselves, with many others. Indeed, the wealth 
of those who deserve distinction in such a celebra- 
tion is astonishing. 

It is but just to say that pressure of important 
civic matters, which have become so onerous that the 
appointment of an assistant became necessary, led 
Mayor Hylan to leave to others the choice of those 
who were to be named on his music committee. No 
doubt his Chamberlain, Mr. Berolzheimer, had 
much to do with the selection. He too must be 
exonerated on account of the liberality he has dis- 
played, though it seems astonishing that he and 
those who assisted him in making up the committee 
were not better informed as to the situation. 

The time has come to demand, especially for the 
musical profession, the musical industries and 
those affiliated with them, and also for all the active 
workers in the musical field, women as well as men, 
that on an important occasion like this, those who 
have for years contributed by their ability, their 
experience, their knowledge, and many of them by 
their means, should receive the consideration and 
recognition to which they are entitled. 

A representative list could have been made out 
which would have excited little criticism and cer- 
tainly no opposition. That this was not done is 
not so much the fault of the Mayor or of Mr. Berolz- 
heimer, but of that tradition in our municipal 
affairs which has relegated all matters relating to 
music, art, the drama, science, to be disposed of by 
those who have little knowledge of them, and so 
were betrayed into a situation where the mistakes 
of the past were repeated. 

For these reasons, and while fully acknowledging 
the liberal attitude toward music on the part of 
the Mayor and his Chamberlain, Mr. Berolzheimer, 
the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA was impelled to 
decline Mr. Berolzheimer’s courteous invitation to 
attend the banquet to the Mayor at the Waldorf 
on June the twelfth. 


Pt 








Laparra—Joining the long list of composers who 
have turned poet in order to produce the libretti for 
their operas, Raoul Laparra, whose “Habafiera” is 
scheduled for production at the Metropolitan, has pro- 
duced both text and score of a musical legend in four 
acts, “The Viola Player.” 


Hutcheson—Combining his vocation as interpreter 
of piano works with that of program annotator has 
been achieved by the versatile Ernest Hutcheson. In- 
structive comments written by the artist found a place 
in the programs for a series of recitals, each devoted 
to one composer, given in New York, Boston and To- 
ronto in the season just closed. A request has recently 
come to Mr. Hutcheson from the San Francisco Public 
Library for a copy of these notes. 


Curtis—The centennial of the day on which the words 
of “Home, Sweet Home!” were first sung in public was 
the occasion recently for many appropriate observances, 
and among the artists who sang the immortal composi- 
tion was Vera Curtis, soprano, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera. Miss Curtis was especially engaged by 
the Aeolian Company to make a record of her inter- 
pretation of the song for the Vocalion, and this was 
issued in connection with the anniversary celebration. 


Matzenauer—In an interview granted to a repre- 
sentative of the New York Tribune before her recent 
departure for Europe, Margaret Matzenauer, contralto 
of the Metropolitan, urged the founding in America of 
a Wagnerian festival similar to that formerly given 
at Bayreuth. The place adjudged most suitable by the 
artist, from her experiences while on tour, was the 
Los Angeles “Bowl.” “Why go to Germany, when we 
could have our own festivals, sung in English?” saic 
Mme. Matzenauer. “I have advocated that plan for 
years.” 
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Point and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus. Jn 


Commencement Cullings 








parents and guests. 


OW is the time of year when in a thousand conservatories the 
graduate who has got through the “Compleat Pianist” sets out 
to Try It on the Universe. 
world is signalized by turning the tassel of the mortar-board 
cap is celebrated by the youthful artist in more thunderous 
style by performing a Sonata before an assembled audience of 

There are medals—why should there not for those 


The moment that in the academic 


who have got by the Technique Barrage? Art is long and time is fleeting, 
and the pink section of the phonograph record catalog a long way off. 


Yet we detect a lack of spirit in the 
musical graduate. Perhaps he is too 
closely wedded to his art. Whereas 
there are commencement cremations of 
an effigy of Calculus in the engineering 
school, who has ever heard of a like 
ceremony involving the “Well-Tempered 
Clavichord”? Nay, there are youthful 
enthusiasts who have even been known 
to cherish busts of Beethoven on their 
mantels! Graduates in voice are abject 
devotées of a favorite operatic prima 
donna, and one has been heard to speak 
wistfully of the art with which this or 
that diva plunges to the boards when her 
last aria has been delivered. 

* aK * 


E are completely conquered by the 
graces of the musical Sweet Gir! 


Graduate, even in moments when her per- 
formance of Chaminade salon pieces 
comes between us and early morning 
slumbers. Come what may, music 
makes this sorry world sweeter, and the 
advent of another fair worker trained to 
render us oblivious to the sneers of for- 
tune with the anaesthetic of a Toccata 
and Fugue is not to be valued lightly. 
We even absorb with only a polite ves- 
tige of protest the impromptu musicales 
given by the young lady who is mad 
about the Modernist School—who con- 
siders Debussy an ancient, and whose 
warmest sympathies are reserved for a 
gentleman whose prize harmonic effect 
is achieved by compressing all the keys 
at once with a baking board! 
* * aa 


F we were chosen to deliver a sort of 
musical baccalaureate sermon to those 


lately launched on the Musical Sea, we 
should issue the following Pointers: 

1. When giving your first New York 
recital be solicitous to provide cushioned 
chairs for reviewers. A thought in time 
often saves a press notice. 

2. If you happen to be a harpist of 
feminine persuasion and an ample girth, 
eschew horizontal stripes in your plat- 





form garb. It is always better to leave 
daring compositions for the quick-footed. 

3. In selecting your concert title, be 
careful to have your sur- and Christian 
names agree approximately in ethnology. 
The prudent artist seeks to avoid mixing 
in race-riots. ' 
* 2k * 

Sharps and Flats 
HE fact that a production of the 
Nibelung tetralogy in English is 

under consideration for New York next 
season encourages T. P. to mutter: 
“Rings on his fingers, rings in his nose, 
The New Yorker gets Wagner wherever 


he goes!” 
* * * 


HAT reminds us of the threatened 
cost of importing Siegfried, son of 


the great Wagner, to lead a symphony or 
two here néxt season. He is said to want 
a guarantee of $2,000 weekly for these 
labors. At that rate it will soon be neces- 
sary to take off the tariff on guest con- 


ductors. 
* * K 


) ft London a marionette theater which 
gives real opera is being acclaimed. 
Seems like the approach of the millen- 


nium when all good little singers will be 


heard and not seen. 
a ok * 


A Bucolic Burble 


LOVE the rustic rills that sing, 
The barnyard folk that trill 
and prattle; 
I get a musical delight 
From lowings of the deep-voiced 
cattle. 
The rooster’s “Ho-yo-to-ho” gives 
Me symptoms of acutest bliss— 
But what is pleasantest by far 
Is hearing frying ‘“ham-and” 
hiss! 
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The First Opera 


Question Box Editor: 

What was the first opera and when 
was it produced? :. 2. 

Nashville, Tenn., June 7, 1923. 

Jacopo Peri’s “Dafne,” produced pri- 
vately in 1597. The first public operatic 
performance was of Peri’s “Euridice” at 
the marriage of Henry IV. of France 
and Marie de’ Medici in Florence, Oct. 
6, 1600. 

? 2? 9 


Schubert's ‘‘Adieu’’ 


Question Box Editor: 
Is it true that Schubert did not write 
the song, “L’Adieu”? A. A. G. 
Reno, Nev., June 9, 1923. 
_ Yes. The song is by August Heinrich 
WVeyrauch and is said to be a pasticcio; 
that is, made up of detached phrases of 
Schubert’s music. Weyrauch published 
‘he song in 1824, under his own name 
nd with the title, “Nach Osten.” It was 
‘rst published as Schubert’s by an 
nonymous publisher in Paris in 1840, 
h words by Bélanger. A piano tran- 
‘cription, accredited to Schubert, was 
‘ out by Dohler in Germany in 1843, 
nl Schlesinger of Berlin published the 
mg as by Schubert, with a German 
‘ronslation of the French text, in 1845. 
‘he song does not appear in Breitkopf & 
dirtel’s complete edition of Schubert's 
‘ks or in Peters’ edition of the songs. 


Choir Positions in New York 


Question Box Editor: 

Is it very difficult to obtain a choir 
position in New York? A. L. G. 

Washington, D. C., June 8, 1923. 

Yes, unless you are a quick reader and 
have a voice above the average. New 
York is flooded with enough excellent 
singers to fill all choir positions three 
times over. 

> 9 9 


The Dry Throat 


Question Box Editor: 

Could you give me some suggestion as 
to how to keep my mouth and throat 
moist when I sing? Water drunk be- 
tween groups does not seem to help at 
all. J. L. W. 

Brooklyn, June 10, 1923. 

Try eating a bit of apple between your 
groups of songs and be sure to chew it 
up fine before swallowing! 

a ae 
Organ Pedaling 
Question Box Editor: 

I am just beginning the study of the 
pipe organ and have the greatest diffi- 
culty in keeping my feet from following 
my left hand in scale work. Is there 
any cure for this defect? Is it unusual? 

K. K. K. 

Duluth, Minn., June 9, 1923. 


You are having an experience common 
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to all beginners. Careful and stow prac- 
tice of scales in contrary motion between 
the feet and left hand will dissociate 


them in a short time. 
7 9 9 


“Caro Mio Ben’”’ 
Question Box Editor: 

To settle an argument, will you tell 
me if the song, “Caro Mio Ben,” was com- 
posed by the same Giordano who wrote 
“Fedora” and “Andrea Chenier?” 

a» Mae 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 9, 1923. 

No. The composer of the song is Gior- 
dani, one of a family of Neapolitan 
musicians who were prominent in Lon- 
don in the middle of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. It is not definitely known which 
of several brothers composed the song. 


The Boy Voice 


Question Box Editor: 

My son, now twelve years old, has an 
exceedingly fine treble voice and is anx- 
ious to sing in a choir. I am unwilling 
to have him do so for fear it may impair 
his voice after it changes. Will you give 
me some advice in the matter? 

By Usa 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 7, 1923. 


An excellent boy voice by no means 
indicates that the mature voice will be a 
fine one, so if the lad wants to sing, you 
might as well let him do so. It would be 
wise, however, to place him under a care- 
ful choirmaster and to make him stop 
singing absolutely during the period of 
puberty. 
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ILLIAM GUSTAFSON, operatic 
bass, was born in Arlington, Mass., 
on Nov. 23, 1887. He received his gen- 
eral education in 
the grade and high 
schools in Arling- 
ton and took special 
courses at  Har- 


vard and later at 
Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. 


His first musical 
studies were on the 
violin at the age of 
seven, and his 
father being an ex- 
cellent amateur 
musician, he learn- 
ed sight-singing 
when still very 
young and sang in 
William Gustafson a church choir. 
He intended origi- 

nally to become a sculptor and studied 
drawing, clay-modelling and wood-carv- 
ing. His vocal studies were begun in 
Boston in 1912, with Willard Flint with 
whom he remained for five years, also 
singing in several of the prominent Bos- 
ton churches as bass soloist. In 1911, 
Mr. Gustafson took part in an elaborate 





© Mishkin 


pageant in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, and 
his success decided him to give up the 
business in which he was engaged at the 
time in order to devote himself to music. 
He accordingly removed to New York, 
attending Columbia University and sing- 
ing in church and concert and taking 


part in important music _ festivals 
throughout New England, specializing 
in works of Bach and Handel. During 


the war Mr. Gustafson served as lieu- 
tenant in the Seventeenth United States 
Infantry. After the Armistice, he re- 
turned to New York and studied operatic 
répertoire and oratorio, and in May, 1920, 
was engaged by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, of which he is still a member, 
making his first appearance as the King 
in “Aida” on Nov. 23, 1920. In the 
course of the season he appeared as the 
Monk in “Don Carlos,” King Henry in 
“Lohengrin,” King Mark in “Tristan und 


Isolde” and The Polish Jew in Karel 
Weis’ opera of the same name. His 
répertoire includes leading rdédles_ in 


twenty operas and about sixty oratorios 
and choral works. Mr. Gustafson mar- 
ried Mary Wells Capewell in Boston on 
July 11, 1921. He is at present en 
gaged as leading bass in the organization 
to give outdoor opera at the New York 
Polo Grounds. 
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Hundreds of Cities to Join in First 
National Music Week Next Spring 
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[Continued from page 1] 





all the cities which had had local observ- 
ances a questionnaire asking their opin- 
ion of the idea of the synchronized event 
and the season preferred if it should 
take place. The answer was practically 
unanimous approval, with May desig- 
nated as the favorite month, April being 
second. 

The task of organizing the committee 
was then immediately begun. The diffi- 
culty of making selections among the 
great number of individuals who were 
interested was solved by adopting the 
policy of inviting only presidents of 
prominent national organizations. The 
additional advantage was that in this 
way the aid of the important bodies they 
represent could be obtained. Many of 
the distinguished persons invited have 
already accepted, including Otto H. 
Kahn, who was asked to act as chairman 
of the General Committee because of his 
service in this capacity in the Music 
Week held in New York and because of 
his deep interest in the spread of the 
movement. An honorary committee of 
State Governors was also formed. The 
committee so far is as follows: 

Chairman, Otto H. Kahn; Secretary, 
C. M. Tremaine; Honorary Committee of 
State Governors: Thomas S. McRae, 
Arkansas; C. C. Moore, Idaho; Len 
Small, Illinois; Edwin P. Morrow, Ken- 
tucky; Albert C. Ritchie, Maryland; Lee 
M. Russell, Mississippi; Joseph M. 
Dixon, Montana; Charles W. Bryan, Ne- 
braska; J. G. Scrugham, Nevada; Fred 
H. Brown, New Hampshire; Alfred E. 
Smith, New York; R. A. Nestos, North 
Dakota; J. C. Walton, Oklahoma; Walter 
M. Pierce, Oregon; William S. Flynn, 
Rhode Island; Thomas G. McLeod, South 
Carolina; Charles R. Mabey, Utah; 
Ephraim F. Morgan, West Virginia; 
John J. Blaine, Wisconsin; William B. 
Ross, Wyoming. 

General Committee: Joseph N. Weber, 
president American Federation of Musi- 
clans and representing American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Kenyon L. Butterfield, 
president American Country Life Asso- 
ciation; George Maxwell, presidenc 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers; C. H. Livingston, presi- 
dent Boy Scouts of America; James R. 
Howard, president American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation; Frank L. Sealy, war- 
den American Guild of Organists; J. E. 
Egerton, president National Association 
of Manufacturers; J. A. Flaherty, Su- 
preme Knight, Knights of Columbus; 
Richard W. Lawrence. president Music 
Industries, Chamber of Commerce; Rob- 


EN 


ROUTE WITH 


ert N. Watkins, president National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants; T. Tertius 
Noble, president National Association of 
Organists; W. Otto Miessner, president 
National Music Supervisors’ Conference; 
Joseph Lee, president Community Ser- 
vice, Inc.; Julius H. Barnes, president 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Rose Brenner, president Council 
of Jewish Women; Mrs. Herbert Hoover, 
president Girl Scouts, Inc.; Mrs. Robert 
E. Speer, president National Board 
Young Women’s Christian Association; 
Judge William H. Wadhams, president 
National Child Welfare Association: 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore, president National 
Council of Women; Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
president National Federation of Music 
Clubs; John C. Freund, editor MUSICAL 
AMERICA; Leonard Liebling, editor Musi- 
cal Courier; James F. Cooke, editor 


Etude; Gustave Saenger, editor Musical 
Observer. 

Many of those whose acceptances have 
already been received sent enthusiastic 
letters expressing their approval of the 
National Music Week. 


Will Not Urge Cities 


It is not the purpose of the National 
Music Week Committee to control in any 
way the local observances, for these are 
to be carried out as the local people find 
best suited to their needs and conditions. 
No city will be urged to join the move- 
ment, so that the music week observance 
will be a real self-expression of the peo- 
ple. Its growth will therefore be natural 
and permanent. All cities desirous of 
participating will be helped by informa- 
tion, suggestions and general material 
which will facilitate the work. It is be- 
lieved that with the influential and rep- 
resentative character of the committee 
cities which have not yet introduced the 
music week idea will organize a genuine 
music week effort and associate this with 
the country-wide observance next year. 





MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


June 9.—An attractive program of 
American music was arranged by Mrs. 
Frank Bowman for a meeting of the 
Women’s Music Club. Mrs. I. G. Laz- 
zelle presented an interesting paper on 
the subject, developing the growth of 
Indian music. Contributors to the pro- 
gram included Mary Deahl, Mrs. Leslie 
Duncan, Pearl Shriver, Rae Oppenhei- 
mer, Margaret Madden, Estelle George. 
Gertrude Cline, Alberta Perrv, Mary and 
Blanche Price and Isabelle Bevington.— 
An interesting feature of the University 
Commencement was a graduation recital 
by Maude McNeil, Sarah Nelson, Kath- 
ryn White and Clyde Beckett. who have, 
under the direction of Lydia Hinkle, com- 
pleted the requirements of the three-year 
course in teaching public school music. 


M. B. PRICE. 





TRENTON, N. J. 


June 11.—The Lutheran Choral So- 
ciety, at its second concert of the season 
on June 4, under the leadership of Adolf 


F. Wendel in the Contemporary Audi- 
torium, divided its program into the fol- 
lowing groups: Composers of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centurv romanti- 
cists and recent composers. The society 
has just ended its first vear of work 
under Mr. Wendel’s capable leadership 
and has shown constant improvement. 
Franceska Kaspar Lawson, soprano, was 
the soloist at this concert. Reproduc- 
tions were given on the Steinway Duo- 
Art piano.—Edward A. Mueller, organist 


“YOHRZEIT” 


and conductor of the choir of the State 
Street M. E. Church, gave his sixtieth 
Sunday afternoon organ recital on June 
3, when he was assisted by Mrs. Ray- 
mond Phillips, soprano; Mrs. Raymond 
Hutchinson, contralto; Weston Morrell, 
tenor, and Albert J. Schultz, bass. 
FRANK L. GARDINER. 





STROUDSBURG, PA. 


June 9.—Ernestine Schumann Heink 
was warmly applauded in a recent reci- 
tal, which closed the series organized by 


the State Normal School.—In the recent 
celebration of Music Week, there were 
special services in the churches and pro- 
grams in the schools, and Kathryn 
Riggle, music supervisor, conducted a 
memory contest. Gaul’s cantata, “The 
Ten Virgins,” was sung by the Method- 
ist Choir, assisted by singers from other 
churches. - Mrs. W. R. Levering con- 
ducted, and the soloists were Mrs. Lester 
Lord, Mrs. M. W. Weller, Mrs. W. Azer, 
Mrs. L. A. Myers, J. F. Harris, W. J. 
Pennington, A. G. Gearheart, J. F. 
Geiserand and Walter Brown. Mrs. 
Floyd Bachman and Bertha Chambers 
were the accompanists. Other events of 
the week were a recital by Anna Graham 
Harris, contralto, and a children’s con- 
cert given by Lucy Fellencer Guig, who 
was assisted by Margaret Ollidorf and 
Louise Baldwin. 





COLUMBUS, OHI0.—Carrie Porter, a 
member of the faculty at Capitol Uni- 
versity presented a pupil, Merril Peters, 
baritone, in recital lately. Other recitals 
were those of puvils of Margaret Parry 
Hast and Samuel Richards Gaines. 


AROUND THE WORLD 


Leipzig, Dresden, Vienna, Milan, Monte Carlo, Nice, Paris, London 


The Singer 


BERLIN—Lokal-Anzeiger, Feb. 12th 


The Composer 


Parish Williams, who has a most pleasing quality and excellently trained 
baritone, presented an interesting Jewish song, Yohrzeit, most successfully. 


(Repeated, by public request, on second program April 16th) 


COPENHAGEN—The Boosen, Feb. 26th. 


A Hebrew song, Yohrzeit, was sung with great fervor. 


B. T. (by Hedirgluiding) Feb. 26th. 


His program being most interesting, among others a Hebrew song by 
Rhéa Silberta, which sounded excellently, and was sung with rare culture. 


Parish Williams 


Rhéa Silberta 


Mr. Williams Returns to the United States January, 1924. 


Published by Huntzinger, Inc. 


56 West 45th St., N. Y. City 











SAMUEL DUSHKIN 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT, Aeolian Hall, New York, January 6, 1924 
Assisting Artist 
New York Symphony Orchestra under Walter Damrosch 


First Recital Appearance 
Aeolian Hall, New York, January 20, 1924 


For Terms and Dates Address: GEORGE ENGLES, Aeolian Hall, New York 








SCHOOLS ZEALOUS 
FOR BANGOR MUS!: 


New Glee Clubs and Orchest | 
Indicate Development of 


Children’s Training 
By June L. Bright 


Banoor, ME., June 9.—Great activ 
is being manifested in school music 
Bangor. Two Glee Clubs have b: 
formed in the High School, a new Gra 
mar School Orchestra has been 
ganized, and the first annual conc: .: 
given by the senior class chorus of | 5 


voices of the Bangor High School, 
sisted by the High School orchestra 
65 pieces, all under the leadership 
Adelbert Wells Sprague, Director of 
Music at the High School, was high), 
successful at the City Hall on June 2. 

The chorus was heard in excerpts 
from Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,” Bizet's 
“Carmen,” and numbers by Strauss, 
Strelezki and Reeves; while the or- 
chestra, whose work was. excellent, 
played a suite by Coerne, the Andante 
from Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony, 
and Rubinstein’s Romance. Special fea- 
tures of the program included the sing- 
ing of two-part choruses by the ensemble 
school vocal classes of Anna Strickland 
and Allan R. Haycock, and the playing 
by the Cello Quartet, comprising Arthur 
Atwood, Anna Torrens, Stanley Leonard, 
and Faith Donovan in Goltermann’s 
Nocturne and Grell’s Larghetto. 

A successful phase of the music work 
in the schools this year has been the 
private class instruction, both vocal and 
instrumental, given by music teachers 
of the city. The vocal classes have been 
taught by Miss Strickland and Mr. Hay- 
cock, while the instrumental classes have 
been instructed by A. Stanley Cayting, 
violin; Irving Devoe, trumpet and cornet, 
and Charles Hicks, trombone and bari- 
tone. It is expected that the field wil! 
be broadened next year as teachers of 
other instruments stand ready to join 
in the work. 

The outcome of the instrumental in- 
struction has been the formation of the 
new grammar school orchestra, and the 
preparation of material for a High 
School junior orchestra next fall. Par- 
ticular stress has been laid on vocal in- 
struction, as more interest has _ been 
shown in the past in instrumental study 
by the pupils of the schools. The two 
Glee Clubs have been formed in the 
High School by Marion Drake Flanders, 
supervisor of music. 

Mrs. Charles E. Tilton, for many 
years supervisor of music here, or- 
ganized the first orchestra, and was its 
first conductor; she was later succeeded 
by Elizabeth Gale Littlefield, who, in 
turn, was succeeded by Mr. Sprague. 

It is the plan of the music department 
that this annual concert will become 
more comprehensive in scope, and that 
all the choral classes of the High School, 
the instrumental organizations, and the 
grades, will take part. 


Form Chime Players’ Club in Waterloo 


WATERLOO, IOWA, June 9.—A nove! 
musical club, recently organized here, is 
the First Presbyterian Chimers’ Club 
the president of which is Mrs. Harold F. 
Smith and the secretary Mrs. E. H. Kim- 
ball. Nine musicians constitute the char- 
ter members of the club, the aim of whic! 
is to make the chimes a valuable asset to 
the community. The members plan to 
give concerts on the bells three days each 
week. BELLE CALDWELL. 











Heiman Weinstein to Tour West 


Heiman Weinstein, a former pupil of 
Eugen Ysaye at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music, who has been studying 
with Auer and Sevcik, has returned ‘ 
the Conservatory to continue his wor: 
under Robert Perutz. He is planning 4 
trip to the Pacific Coast this summer ‘ 
give a series of recitals. but will firs‘ 
be heard in concert in St. Paul, Min 
his home town. He will make a speci 
feature of the Polish Violin Concerto }) 
Karlovitez, which he played for the first 
time at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
Friday evening, June 1. 





MARAFIOT! 


Voice Culture Institute 


WYOMING APARTMENTS 





853 Seventh Avenue New Yor}! 
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S pring Mozart Festival Given in Munich 


PAT LLLP CHTU PORTOLA PROGR eee eee 


ATT 


UNICH, June 1—A Mozart Festi- 
val, lasting ten days, given here 
from May 15 to 25, included a series of 
gala performances of the Salzburg 
genius’ works. Siegmund von Hauseg- 
ger, composer, and Hans Knapperts- 
busch, general music director, were the 
conductors of the festival events, which 
included two orchestral concerts, two 
programs by a chamber orchestra, and 
four chamber music evenings. Pictur- 
esque features of the season were a 
morning Festival Mass in the Cathedral, 
a performance of “Die Zauberfléte” at 
the National Theater, the “Serenade” in 
the Hofgarten and a further evening 
program of Mozart works in the Hof- 
brauhaussaal. 

Adolf Busch, violinist of the noted 

Busch Quartet, and Heinrich Rehkemper, 
baritone, were the soloists at the first 
orchestral concert, led by Knapperts- 
busch, at the Odeon. Elisabeth Schu- 
mann, soprano, and Paul Bender, bass, 
both well known in New York, sang in 
the second program, led by Hausegger. 
The Busch Quartet was heard in several 
programs, assisted by Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, and the Munich Wind Instru- 
ment Ensemble gave other concerts. 
_ Recent concerts have also been given 
in Munich by the Leipzig Gewandhaus 
Orchestra, under Wilhelm Furtwingler, 
who gave imaginative readings of 
Strauss’ “Don Juan” and the First 
Symphony of Brahms, in the large hall 
of the Odeon. 

Rudolf Sollfrank, baritone of the 
Dessau Friedrichtheater, was heard as 
guest artist in the réle of Figaro in a 
recent performance of “Marriage of 
Figaro” at the Residentztheater. Fein- 
hals sang the part of Almaviva in the 
authentic Mozartean style. Knapperts- 
busch conducted. 

The Moscow Chamber Theater, a 
Russian operetta company, recently 


gave a performance of “Giroflé-Girofla,” 
known in translation as “Die Zwillings- 
schwestern,” at the Schauspielhaus. 
The work was given in a slightly bur- 
lesqued version, arranged by Tairoff, 
the director of the company. Though 
the voices were not of superior excel- 
lence, the marvellous vitality and ex- 
pressiveness of their pantomime and 
stagecraft impressed the auditors. E. 
T. A. Hoffmann’s “Prinzessin Bram- 
billa” was given on a later program. 

A new production of Rossini’s “Wil- 
liam Tell” was recently given at the 
State Opera, under the baton of Hugo 
Rohr. The principal singers were Rode 
as Tell, Krauss as Arnold, Hermine 
Bosetti as Mathilda, Giess as Walther 
and Grifft as Gessler. The performance 
was a spirited one. 





Edith Mason Acclaimed at La Scala 


(By Cable to MusicaL AMERICA) 


MILAN, June 5.—Edith Mason created 
a sensation at her appearance as Mimi 
in “Bohéme” at La Scala last night. 
Mme. Mason, who made her first ap- 
pearance at the historic house aroused 
a furor of applause with her aria in 
the first act and received many curtain- 
calls throughout the evening. She was 
immediately engaged for next season. 





NUREMBERG, May 29.—The premiére 
of Max Ettinger’s opera, “Judith,” 
given recently at the City Theater, in- 
cluded five effective scenes arranged 
from Hebbel’s drama. The score im- 
pressed by its interesting combination 
of melody and orchestral color, the sing- 
ing voice being in all instances pre- 
eminent. The scenes are connected by 
intermezzi. 





DRESDEN, May 30.—Production is 
promised by the State Opera next sea- 
son of a new edition of Weber’s “Eury- 
anthe,” in which the deplored text by 
Helmine von Chezy is replaced by one 
by Rolf Lauckner, and the musical 














































































editing has been done by the English 


musician, Donald F. Tovey. The same. 


authors are engaged on new arrange- 
ments of Schubert’s one-act pieces, “Der 
Treue Soldat” and “Die Weiberver- 
schworung,” also to be given at the 
State Opera. 





Songs by Nietzsche Performed 
in Halle 


HALLE, May 30.—Several songs by the 
late Friedrich Nietzsche, had their first 
performance in a chamber music pro- 
gram by the Philharmonic. The works, 
discovered by Dr. Georg Goéhler in the 
Nietzsche archives at Weimar, are to 
texts by Petési, Riickert, Fallersleben 
and the philosopher himself. The most 
impressive, “The Young Fisher Maid,” 
was both written and composed by 
Nietzsche. The songs as a whole are of 
conservative musical structure. 





“Carmen” in 1875 and in 1923 


PaRIs, June 1.—Bizet’s “Carmen” re- 
cently had its 1,700th performance at 
the Opéra Comique, an interesting fact 
in view of the statement of a prominent 
critic after the first performance in 
1875, to the effect that Bizet’s work 
had “neither plan nor style and its chief 
defect is in being neither scenic nor 
dramatic. Bizet thinks too much and 
does not feel enough”! 





LONDON, June 2.—Kristina Morfova, 
a singer from the Prague Opera, made 
a conspicuous success recently in con- 
cert in the Albert Hall. 





STOCKHOLM, May 30.—Wagner’s “Der 
Ring des Niebelungen” has been an- 
nounced at the Theater-Royal under the 
baton of Armas Jarnefelt. 





LEIPZIG, May 31.—Otto Lohse, one of 
the best known operatic conductors in 
Germany, now at the Opera here, will 
sever his connection with the institution 
in July of next year. 





BERLIN, May 30.—A sketch of an opera 
in German by Tchaikovsky, entitled 
“Peter,” has just been discovered. The 
work will be completed for production 
by Wilhelm Kleefeld. 








AMSTERDAM, May 27.—The Concert- 

















gebouw will celebrate the sixtieth birth- 
day of Richard Strauss in June of next 
year with a special series of concerts 
at which the composer will be present. 





HAMBURG, May 31.—Eugen d’Albert’s 
“Mareike von Rymwegen,” a new opera 
to a text by Herbert Alberti after a 
Flemish legend, will have its premiére at 
the Hamburg Stadttheater next October. 





LONDON, June 1.— Roderick White, 
American violinist, appeared recently in 
recital in Aeolian Hall, playing Wieniaw- 
ski’s D Minor Concerto, a Mozart So- 
nata and arrangements of Chopin num- 
bers. 





VIENNA, May 26.—The Volksoper has 
decided to allow Mme. Cosima Wagner 
one per cent of the receipts of all Wag- 
nerian performances there. The State 
Theaters in Munich have passed a similar 
measure. 





BORDEAUX, June 1.—The season of 
light opera at the Grand Théatre is 
meeting with decided success. Two of 
the most popular works have been “The 
Merry Widow” and Hervé’s “Mamzelle 
Nitouche.” 





GOTTINGEN, May 29.—The fourth an- 
nual festival of the works of Handel, 
given at the University, is announced 
for July 4 to 15. The works to be given 
include “Rodelinda,” “Julius Cesar” and 
“Otto and Theophanes.” 





Paris, June 1.—The Catulle and 
Primice Mendés Prizes have recently 
been awarded, the former to Gilbert 
Lely for his “Aréthuse ou Elégie” and 
the latter to Louis’ Branguier for his 
work “Au dela de Suez.” 





WARSAW, May 19.—Massenet’s “Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame” recently had 
its first production in this city under 
Mlynarski. The réles of Jean and Bont- 
face were admirably sung by Mr. Du- 
bosz and Mr. Bogucki, respectively. 


Opera-Ballet Novelty by Roussel 
Announced at Paris Opéra 

PARIS, June 1.—‘‘Padmavati,” an op- 
era-ballet in two acts, with the book by 
Laloy and the music by Albert Roussel, 
is announced for early production. The 
story deals with the romance and self- 
immolation of an Indian queen of the 
Fourteenth Century. The singers will 
be Miss Lapeyrette and Miss Laval and 
Mr. Franz and Mr. Rouard. Valdo 
Barbey has designed the settings and 
Philippe Gaubert will conduct the work. 
—A week of very interesting con- 
certs has filled public attention. Wanda 
Landowska played some ravishingly love- 
ly antique music with Sergei Koussevit- 
zky. Bach’s Italian Concerto and the E 
Minor Concerto of Mozart being espe- 
cially fine—A new Piano Trio by 
Gabriel Fauré created a good impression 
at a recent concert of the Société 
Nationale-——The Choeur Mixte de Paris 
under the baton of Mare de Ranse 
gave an excellent concert with the as- 
sistance of Gil Marcheix, pianist, and 
Miss Wilmet, vocalist, the latter singing 
particularly well “Trois Beaux Oiseaux 
du Paradis” by Ravel.—A song reci- 
tal by Mme. Speranza Calo attracted a 
large audience. The singer was at her 
best in a group of Greek and Italian 
songs.—Henri Deering, pianist, was 
heard by an appreciative audience at a 
recent recital. 





DUSSELDORF, May 30.—“The Sacred 
Goose,” a comic opera with a Chinese 
locale, composed by Hans Gal to a 
libretto by Levetzoff and Feld, had its 
first performance at the City Theater 
here, under the baton of Georg Szell. 





LIsBON, June 1.—Fernandez Fao, 
whose opera “Milagre d’Aldeia” was 
produced at the Teatro San Carlos with 
conspicuous success, has conducted a 
series of symphony concerts at the Poli- 
teama, featuring compositions of César 
I'ranck and Wagner. 





CHRISTIANIA, May 28.—Robert Lortat, 
pianist, has been touring Norway giving 
a series of recitals composed for the most 
part of works of Debussy which are com- 
paratively little known here. Both the 
programs and Mr. Lortat’s playing re- 
ceived much favorable comment. 





RicA, May 27.—The sixth symphony 
concert by the orchestra of the Opera, 
was conducted by the Finnish chef 
d’orchestre, M. R. Kajanus of Helsing- 
fors. The program was composed of 
works by Sibelius, Palmgren, Kajanus 
and Knul. and the assisting artist was 
Mr. Hannikainen. 





SALZBURG, May 31.—Max Reinhardt 
will probably not stage works at this 
year’s Salzburg Festival, owing to diffi- 
culties which arose last year, according 
to local reports. The Festival authori- 
ties, however, hope to persuade him to 
take a hand in the productions. With 
regard to the operatic works to be given 
at this year’s festival, the management 
is in negotiation with Wilhelm Furt- 
wingler and Dr. Karl Muck. 





PRAGUE, May 29.—Vasa Prihoda and 
Jan Kubelik have both given recitals 
here of decided interest which have at- 
tracted large audiences. Another con- 
cert which was well attended was that 
by Tino Pattiera of the Dresden Opera. 
The Vienna Philharmonic under Schalk 
has appeared in two concerts, the first 
under the auspices of the Austrian lega- 
tion. At the second, Mahler’s Second 
Symphony had a fine performance and 
Strauss’ “Don Quixote” conducted by the 
composer, aroused considerable enthu- 
siasm. A group of Strauss songs was 
admirably sung by Mme. Machacek. 





BRUSSELS, June 2.—One of the recent 
novelties at the Théatre de la Monnaie 
was de Falla’s “La Vie Est Bréve.” The 
libretto, which while not of striking 
originalitv—it concerns a woman who, 
abandoned by her lover. falls into a 
melancholv so deep that she dies of it— 
is well adapted to the theater and Mr. 
de Falla’s score is of real Spanish color 
and decided beauty. The work, which 
was well received, was admirably sung 
by Miss Sover and Mr. Descamps in the 
principal réles. and Misses Bollard and 
Dalmas and Messrs. Chantraine and 
Smeets in the secondary ones. Felyne 
Verbist was the premiére danseuse and 
Mr. Bastin, the conductor. 
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The Mendelssohn Choral Club and Roanoke Orchestral Society, Which Took a Prominent Part in Roanoke’s Music Week. The Group in the Center of the Front Row on the 
and Martin Richardson, Tenor, Guest 


Stage Comprises, Left to Right, George F. Austen, Conductor of the Choir; Mrs. Ernest Baldwin and Blanche Deal, 
M. F. Holroyd, Conductor of the Orchestra, Is Seated to the Left, 


Soloist. 


OANOKE, VA., June 9.—Music 

Week was observed in Roanoke with 
a variety of interesting programs, enlist- 
ing the services of several visiting art- 
ists. To Blanche Deal and her committee 
the city owes much for the success of 
the celebration. 

The principal feature of the week was 
the concert on May 11 at the Market 
Auditorium by the Mendelssohn Choral 
Club and the Roanoke Orchestral Soci- 
ety, the former under the baton of George 
F. Austen and the latter led by M. F. 
Holroyd. The Choral Club was assisted 
by Martin Richardson of New York, 
tenor, as guest soloist. This was the first 


a 


public appearance of the Mendelssohn 
Choral Club and the second of the or- 
chestra, and both were enthusiastically 
received. Mr. Richardson has a _ voice 
of good quality and range, and was 
received with marked favor. The ac- 
companist for the Choral Club was Mrs. 
Ernest Baldwin, and Blanche Deal was 
accompanist for Mr. Richardson. 
Music Week opened on Sunday, May 6, 
with special music in all the churches. 
A record-sized audience assembled at 
the Auditorium on May 7 to hear Amelita 
Galli-Curci. Long before the concert 
hundreds of persons gathered at the 
entrance to the hall. Seats were placed 
on the stage to take care of the over- 
flow. The soprano aroused great enthus- 


in the Foreground 


iasm by her singing. Manuel Berenguer, 
flautist, and Homer Samuels, pianist, 
were the assisting artists. 

The following evening, at the Thur- 
man & Boone Music Salon, the Acorn 
Glee Club, led by Everard Calthrop, as- 
sisted by Mrs. Beverly Wortham, 
soprano, and Mrs. Sidney Small, con- 
tralto, gave an attractive program. The 
accompanists were Helen Hiatt and 
H. L. Bilger. 

A capital concert was given by negro 
musicians at the Gainesboro Avenue 
Church on the same evening. 

A program was presented on May 9 
by a chorus of about 300 pupils from the 
Roanoke public schools, under the leader- 
ship of Daisy Wingfield, supervisor of 





Accompanists, 


music, supported by the orchestra of Lee 
Junior High School conducted by Charles 
Findlay. 

The Founders’ Day program of the 
Thursday Morning Music Club in honor 
of Mrs. George Gravatt was given before 
a large audience on May 10. Those par- 
ticipating were pupils from Hollins Col- 
lege and Virginia College. 

Richard Lorleberg of Washington, 
D. C., gave a ’cello recital on May 12 at 
Hollins College, assisted by Edna Rose, 
violinist, and Erich Rath, pianist, both 
of Hollins College. 

Music dealers provided a number of 
public entertainments at their stores 


during the week. 
GORDON H. BAKER. 





Louisville Greets De Wolf Hopper Opera 
Company 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 9.—The De 
Wolf Hopper Opera Company opened its 
second week’s engagement at Fountain 
Ferry Park recently with a brilliant per- 
formance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“Pinafore.” The company is giving a 
revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan réper- 
toire and its performances are being ex- 
tensively patronized by the music-loving 
public here. ROBERT NALL THOMPSON. 





GEORGETOWN, KY. 


June 9.—Georgetown’s second annual 
Music Week opened with a spirited pro- 
gram in the College Chapel, with five 
Kentucky towns represented. Numbers 
were given by the Georgetown College 
Orchestra; the Christian Choir of Paris, 
Edna Dryden, conductor, and the Girls’ 
Glee Club of the Frankfort High School, 
composed of twenty-five members and di- 
rected by Eudora South. A group of 
songs was given by Louise Marvin of 
Midway; community singing was led by 


C. Frederick Bonawitz, head of the music 
department of Georgetown College; and 
choruses were sung by the Centenary 
Methodist Episcopal Choir of Lexington, 
Mary Campbell Scott, conductor, with 
J. W. MacDonald, University of Ken- 
tucky student and pupil of Miss Scott, 
as soloist, and Violette Renaker as ac- 
companist. MARY CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 

June 9.—Caroline MacMakin, director 
of music in the public schools, recently 
gave a concert for the benefit of the 
Anti-illiterate Campaign of South Caro- 
lina. Five choruses were well sung by 
the children. The “Faust” Waltzes, ar- 

ranged for chorus and five pianists, 
were given brilliantly. Piano solos were 
played by Mrs. Ralph Kennedy, pupil 
of Miss MacMakin, and vocal numbers 
by Amelia Smith, Maude Sisson, Frances 
Smith and others. Maude Sisson played 
a violin solo.—The Musical Art Club 
recently gave two concerts, the first of 
these being devoted to Indian music. 
Henry Williams made an address on this 


‘ subject and Jean Clarke, Mrs. 


 -- 
Huiet, Frank Myers, Huldah Jahnz and 
others were heard in songs. A “Colonial 
Evening of Old Songs” was the name of 
the last program given by the club. The 
younger members took an active part in 
this event. VIRGINIA G. TUPPER. 








LEXING 
lin, mezzo-soprano from the Louisville 
Conservatory, a pupil of Clara Sapin, 
gave a charming recital in the Lafayette 
ballroom on May 22, under the auspices 
of Carol M. Sax and John McCready. 
Mme. Sapin was accompanist. Recitals 
have been recently given by piano pupils 
of Elizabeth T. Smith, the intermediate 
and primary pupils of Miss Smith, the 
music department of Hamilton College, 
Edith Rose, conductor; Alice Duck’s 
piano class, Sarah McGarvey’s piano 
pupils, and Vera Pope, eleven-year-old 
pupil of Anna Chandler Goff. 


NEW jane LA.—Clara Mimms 
Wright, pianist, and Catherine Price, 
with Dr. Giuseppe Ferrata at the second 
piano in the Concerto in D Minor of 
Rubinstein, lately gave the first of a 


series of graduating recitals at the Art 
Building of Newcomb College. Natalie 
Guthrie, mezzo-soprano, and_ Eliza- 
beth Wakeman, pianist, closed the New- 
comb series. Isabel Carre, Elsa Lemle 
and Georgie Burke, pianists, pupils of 
Dr. Ferrata, were recently heard in re- 
cital. 





SAVANNAH, GA.—The music depart- 
ment of the Women’s Club recently gave 
a Beethoven afternoon with Mrs. Worth 
Hanks as chairman. Addie May Jack- 
son, Elizabeth and Dorothy Smith, 
Minnie Baggs, Mrs. J. J. Bouhan, and 
Leon Chassey contributed the program. 
Helen Manning, a former resident of 
Savannah now living in New York, was 
the guest of the Music Club at a concert 
at which she appeared as accompanist 
with Mrs. McCandless, soprano, and 
Mollie Bernstein, solo pianist. 





Lenora Sparkes, soprano, will give the 
opening recital in a series to be given 
in the Building of Arts in Bar Harbor, 
Me., on Aug. 4 
in the series are Felix Salmond, 
soprano, 


Others who will appear 
cellist; 
Dusolina Giannini, and John 


Powell, pianist. 











will teach at the 


crsSAR THOMSON 


“The world’s greatest exponent of the violin as Teacher, Composer and Artist” 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, beginning Sept. 18. 


Free Scholarship, including Board, Room and Tuition awarded through competition. 


Address ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 























McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 


BARITONE, Metropolitan Opera Co. VICTOR 
Management: CHARLES L. WAGNER eat 
D. F. - —— 
511 FIFTH AVE RECORDS 
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“No Incompatibility in Romance 


and Truth,’ Declares Mme. Ziegle 


DANE OEOTATON EYL EU AS GG DALE OA EA TUE ET 


ANUDENLALIYDEAU ANU EV END EGL EAU AAAUEEATET OUT ET AA AUG EEE | 
ME. ANNA ZIEGLER, teacher of 
singing, who is taking her pupils 

up into the mountains this summer, has 

very definite ideas on the subject of 
music from more than one point of -view. 

Not for her the mere memorizing of the 

words and tune to be given out again 

pretty much as taken in, with no impress 
of the personality of the singer and no 
exposition of the spiritual side of what 
the poet and composer meant. 

“I’ve a lot to say on the subject of 

‘Romance Versus Truth in Music,’ ” said 

Mme. Ziegler, “but that’s not all by any 


means. There are so many horns to the 
musical dilemma. Take, for instance, 
the question of ‘classic and modern’ 
music. Most pupils make the distinction 
by a matter of years. Bach is old, 
therefore he must be classical, and some- 
body else is still alive, so he must be 
modern. I have the hardest time getting 
them to realize that Bach was one of the 
most modern of composers, and when the 
distinction of classic and romantic comes 
up, that he was a romantic of the ro- 
mantics! ‘Classic’ doesn’t mean ‘out of 
date,’ I tell them constantly, nor does 
‘modern’ mean ‘up-to-date.’ Nor, again, 
is music good just because it is old, or 
bad because it is new, and vice versa, all 
along the line! 


Art Must Reflect Life 


“When the voice was discovered to be 
capable of cultivation in the early years 
of the Seventeenth Century, it was used 
to depict Greek and Roman drama, de- 
scribing in a more or less artistic fashion 
episodes in historv or mythology, and an 
art form was created and called ‘Opera.’ 
Any art-form, however, which gets very 
far away from the everyday experience 
of life inevitably loses its vitality for 
the audience. Audiences are not com- 
posed of persons who are great artists 
and one has to consider the audience’s 
mind, so these out-of-date episodes 
rapidly became antiquarian and could 
not, consequently, create an art-form 
outlasting time because they had no 
really vital interest. The singers then, 
as they became more cultivated, monopol- 
ized this interest and took it away en- 
tirely from the drama itself. This atti- 
tude has lasted to the present day, as 
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we see in the interest taken by the public 
in opera stars. 

“The earnest, thinking musician of the 
present time tries to alter this condition 
because he is unwilling to pander to the 
vanity of the singer. We are not in a 
classically minded age, however, and 
cannot stand upon the idea of absolute 
music, therefore the appeal of the singer 
is not wholly mental. There are always 
three aspects in all music, the physical, 
the mental and the spiritual. 


Style Based on Natural Laws 


“What is called ‘style’ is, for me at 
least, based upon natural laws and 
aesthetic proportions and its source of 
power is the spiritual or poetic side of 
a song, but all the while it requires truth 
in the rendition. It is free expression, 
and we, the teachers, must make this 
free expression possible by teaching 
students to distinguish between, good 
music and bad. Good music used to be 
what outlasted time, since all survivals 
are vital, but it now measures its vital- 
ity expressed in its connection with 
everyday life and enhanced by romance. 

“But what is romance? Go to the dic- 
tionary, and you will be little the wiser. 
Indeed, you will get the idea that 
romance is utterly opposed to truth. I 
don’t agree with this at all. Romance to 
me is not by any means synonymous with 
falsehood. and romance must always be 
upheld in our teaching, as it always 
expresses feeling. A proper definition 
of romance would he, I think, that which 
while not necessarily true is not impos- 
sible. If it oversteps that boundary it 
becomes fantasy. When romance is 
expressed in the classics it is the direct 
cause of every renewed revival. Bach, 
Beethoven and Mozart are all romantic 
in tendency. Romance, then is style of 
presentation, and presentation merely 
preconception which is instantaneously 
realized by the singer and becomes 
plastic. 

“This summer I propose to give my 
pupils, in seven weeks up in the moun- 
tains, a firm foundation in the basic 
principles of Caruso’s breath-control, in 
style and intervretation. The question 
has been raised as to whether I can do 
this in seven weeks. I can. One of the 
psvchological peculiarities of Americans 
is that they want immediate results and 
there is no use in our crying out against 
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Mme. Anna Ziegler 


this, for it does no good. Things are as 
they are and our business is to study the 
demand and meet it. Persons who have 
criticised me in the matter are largely 
individuals whose minds have lost their 
elasticity. They have _ preconceived 
notions of how long things ought to take 
and they cannot be swerved from these 
notions, and consequently they fail to 
realize that wonders are happening 
every day. 

“So, though I am not assuming that 
you are one of the inelastic individuals, 
come and see me again after these seven 
weeks and I’ll show you, because, after 
all, you may be one of those who, having 
Moses and the Prophets, believe not:” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON 





Homer Nearing, pianist and composer, 
has made a record of his “Love Song” 
for the Duo-Art. The composition is 
one of Mr. Nearing’s arpeggio study 
numbers which were published a year 
ago by G. Schirmer, Inc., and has en- 
joyed large popularity throughout the 
country. 


ANNOUNCE SOLOISTS 
OF MAINE FESTIVAL 


Metropolitan Artists Among 
Those Scheduled for 


Series at Bangor 
By June L. Bright 

BANGOR, ME., June 9.—Director Wi: 
liam R. Chapman and the officers of the 
Eastern Maine Music Festival Associa- 
tion have announced the complete list of 
artists for the twenty-seventh annual 
festival to be held in Bangor on Oct. 4, 
5, 6, as follows: Sigrid Onegin, mezzo- 
soprano; Frances Peralta, soprano; Mrs. 
John Gramling, soprano; Devora Nad- 
worney, mezzo-soprano; Armand Tokat- 
yan, tenor; Patrick Kelly, tenor; Tom 
Williams, baritone; Giovanni Martino, 
bass, and Erwin Nyiregyhazi, pianist. 

Mme. Onegin will be the star for the 
opening night of the festival. Mr. 
Nyiregyhazi will play on the second 
night. 

The third evening will bring a perform- 
ance of Gounod’s “Faust.” The cast will 
be as follows: Marguerite, Frances Per- 
alta; Siebel, Devora Nadworney; Faust, 





Armand _ Tokatyan; Mephistopheles, 
Giovanni Martino; Valentine, Tom 
Williams. The ballet will be under the 


supervision of Mrs. Rosanna Odiorne’s 
School of Dancing. Mr. Chapman has 
made arrangements with the stage man- 
ager from the Metropolitan Ouera House 
to come to Maine and stage the opera. 
The costumes used by the artists will 
also be from the Metropolitan. 

Verdi’s Requiem will be given as an 
afternoon performance this year for the 
first time with these artists as 
soloists: Mrs. John Gramling, soprano; 
Devora Nadworney, mezzo-soprano; Pai- 
rick Kelly, tenor; Tom Williams, bass. 

The orchestra will again be composed 
of players from the New York Phil- 
harmonic and Symphony Societies. 


Albert Spalding, violinist, who has 
just concluded a tour of Holland, wil! 
spend a vacation in Italy following a 
series of appearances in England. 





HAROLD MORRIS 


American Pianist-Composer 


Some Typical Notices of 





Current Season 





“An artistic and technical 


—New York Evening Mail. 


Zeitung. 


(R. 1.) Journal. 


Buffalo Express. 


Secretary: 








“One of the few who have early per- 
suaded audiences of the enjoyable qual- 
ity of music.”—New York Times. 


often seen in the concert world today.” 
“‘Predestined for a great future.” 


**Mastery.’—New York American. 


“Style musicianly and plays brilliantly.””’ — Providence 


“A pianist of tremendous technical powers. 
brilliantly revealed.”,-—Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier. 
**A tone full and suave, clean cut and sure technic and 


touch ranging from delicate charm to massive force.”— 


For terms and dates, address 


HAROLD MORRIS, 330 W. 95th St., 


ability not 





— New York Staats- | 
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New York 
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Clara Shear of Boston 
Ends Year of Study of 
Operatic Réles in Milan 





Clara Shear (Left) with Toti Dalmonte of 
La Scala 


Boston, June 11.—Clara Shear, for- 
merly of the Boston Society of Singers, 
who has been studying a year in Milan, 
Italy, expects to return here in July. 
Miss Shear, a former pupil of Neldon 
Hunt, has completed the study of eight 
operas, “Rigoletto,” “Lucia,” “Traviata,” 
“Ballo in Maschera,” “Puritani,” “Son- 
nambula” and “Don Pasquale.” In the 
accompanying picture she is seen with 
Toti Dalmonte, soprano of La Scala, who 
has been engaged as one of the princi- 
pals of the Melba Opera Company for 
Australia. The photograph was taken 
on the balcony of the hotel in Milan, 
where the two artists live. Miss Shear 
writes that she found theatrical condi- 
tions very bad in Italy. Sixty per cent 
of the theaters are closed and thousands 
of artists are without work. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Antoinette Szumowska Plays for Rad- 
cliffe College Fund 


Boston, June 9.—Antoinette Szumow- 
ska of Boston, pianist, was heard in the 
Fogg Opera House, South Weymouth, 
Mass., in a concert for the benefit of the 
Radcliffe College Endowment Fund. An 
enthusiastic audience applauded the 
artist in a program which opened with a 
group by Mozart, Scarlatti, and Gluck- 
Saint-Saéns. A Chopin group was also 
played, and the closing numbers were the 
Burlesque by Paderewski; Chaminade’s 
Theme Varie, and Liszt’s Thirteenth 
Kthapsody. Dean Winslow Hanscom, 
tenor, sang “Cielo e Mar” from “Gio- 
conda,” and songs by Dvorak, Strauss, 
Hageman. Kreisler, Ward-Stevens, and 
Olcott. Mabel Friswell. soprano, was 
heard in three songs by Hahn, Schumann 
and Reichardt, and the aria “Nobil 
Signori,” from “Huguenots.” Mary Boyle 
O’Reilly, gave an interesting talk on 
Poland. W. J. PARKER. 





Engagements for Emma Roberts 


Boston, June 11.—Emma_ Roberts, 
contralto, has been engaged to sing the 
contralto part in Verdi’s Requiem in 


Detroit on Nov. 11, with the Detroit 
Symphony and the Detroit Symphony 
Choir, Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducting. 
Miss Roberts was recently heard as solo- 
ist with the Boston Symphony at its con- 
certs in Sander’s Theater, Cambridge, 
Mass. She has appeared with the fol- 
lowing symphonies in her artistic career 
of a few years: New York, Boston, 
Philharmonic of New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Metropolitan, Russian Symphony, Cleve- 
land and New Haven. W. J. PARKER. 





Engagements for Fox-Burgin-Bedetti 
Trio 


Boston, June 11.—Aaron Richmond, 
concert manager recently presented the 
Fox-Burgin-Bedetti Trio in a successful 
concert in Providence, R. I. Felix Fox, 
pianist; Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
of the Boston Symphony and Jean Be- 
detti, solo ’cellist of that organization, 
comprise the trio. Recent bookings in- 
clude a re-engagement in Providence, 
this time by the Chopin Club, for Jan. 
11, 1924; in Farmington, Conn., at Miss 
Porter’s School, in November; at Phil- 
lips: Academy, Andover, early in Decem- 
ber, and a Boston recital on Feb. 6, 1924. 

W. J. PARKER. 
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Boyton, June 11. 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


A recital by pupils of the pianoforte 
normal department of the New England 
Conservatory of which Henry Goodrich 
is supervisor, was given in Jordan Hall, 
when the general class was conducted 
by Alfred L. Whittemore, with Gertrude 
Goldman at the piano. The following 
students appeared as soloists: Irving 
Carver, Alicia Shoyer, Francis O’Gara, 
Rebecca Hill, Cyril Lange, Dorothy 
Chestnut, Dorothy Carnie, Rosa Carver, 
Beatrice Lange, Bertha Labunsky, Celia 
Marcus, Bertha Vimer, Tilly Garber. 
Helene Bennett, Mark Mackey, Marie 
Barry, Anna Sullivan, Catharine Cor- 
coran, Grace Mahoney, Inez Capodicci, 
Kathleen Hanley, William Rouschal, 
Sarah Gordon, Rosilie Rosenberg, Ezekiel 
Clark, Charlotte Labunsky, Gertrude 
Gumner, Anna Loch, Alfred Rosenthal, 
Catharine O’Neil, Austin Devenny. 

Students of the organ department of 
the New England Conservatory gave a 
recital in Jordan Hall. Two works by 
Henry M. Dunham of the faculty were 
presented: Fantasie in C Minor. played 
by Alma Martin of Shinnston, W. Va., 
and “Gloria in Excelsis,” played by Mar- 
garet Macy of Berlin, N. H. Ruth 
Staniels of Concord, N. H.; Katharine 
Nolan of Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Horace 
Killam of East Boxford; Cornelia North 
of Newport, R. I., and Joseph S. Black, 
of Gary, Ind., also appeared. 


PUPILS IN RECITALS 


An interesting program was given by 
pupils of Persis Cox at her Boston studio. 
The numbers included Beethoven’s So- 
nata, Op. 10, No. 1; the Romance from 
Mozart’s Concerto in D Minor; pieces by 
Palmgren, Cyril Scott, Coleridge-Taylor 
and Brahms, and the Grieg Sonata, Op. 
13 for violin and piano, with Gladys 
Jovee, violinist. 

Pupils of F. Addison Porter, including 
members of the artist class, were heard 








Mme. Louise Hubbard 
Julie Ferlen-Michaelis 
Earle Tuckerman 





1. Songs of Faith. 
I. Three Mystic Ships 
The Best Is Yet to Be 
In My Heart There Lives a Song 


II. 
1] III. 


EARLE TUCKERMAN 
2. Songs of the Out-of-Doors. 
I. The Morning Wind 
II. Just in the Hush Before the Dawn 
III. I Bring You Heartsease 
IV. Happiness 


Mme. HvuBBARD 
I arghe tto con Moto. 
(From the Sonata in A Minor) 
Jutie Ferten-MIcHAg tis 
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Soprano 

Violinist 

Baritone 

4. From Distant Lands. 
I. Krishna, (India) 
II. My Fatherland, (China) 
III. By St. Lawrence Water, (Canada) 
IV. At the Postern Gate, 


(18th Century, England) 
Mr. TucKERMAN 


In the Folksong Style. 
I. The Romantic Cavalier, (French) 
II. Just Before the Lights Are Lit, 
(American) 
III. In Granada, (Spanish) 
(Violin obligato by Jurie Frerten-MICHAELIs) 
Mme. HvuBBARD 


8 West 40th St. 











in Recital Hall, New England Conserva- 
tory, on June 6, by a large and apprecia- 
tive audience. Dorothy Parsons, Grace 
Cronin, Pauline Nemser, Freeda R. Feld- 
man, Rosa B. Frutman, Eunice M. Kiley. 
Lillian M. Pride, and Minnie C. Wolk 
appeared in a program which included 
numbers by Mendelssohn, Chopin, Liszt, 
Schumann, MacDowell, and Debussy. 

Pupils of the South End Music School 
were heard in a closing recital on June 8. 
The concert was directed by Mrs. Elsa 
S. Currier of the piano school, and Edith 
Jewell of the violin department. Leslie 
Kyle led the song numbers and the 
’cellists were in charge of Mrs. Eleanor 
Dienier. A string quartet, comprising 
Gussie Green and Mildred Feinstein, 
violins; Helen Breen, viola, and Wilhel- 
mina Cameron, ’cellist, took part and 
numbers were also played by Dorothy 
Wohlschlagel, pianist, and Mildred Fein- 
stein, violinist. Ethel Robinson sang; a 
demonstration of eurythmics was given 
by Miss Brown’s classes, and Miss 
Schockett’s class sang a number of folk 
songs. Orchestral selections were under 
the leadership of Miss Cooper. 


TEACHERS GO ABROAD 


Corinne Harmon, pianist and teacher, 
sailed on June 6 on the President Fill- 
more to spend three months abroad. Miss 
Harmon will go direct to Paris to study 
coaching and will spend the balance of 
her vacation in travel and recreation. 

Renée Longy Miquelle, of the Longy 
School of Music, is scheduled to sail on 
June 13 for France, where she will join 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Georges 
Longy, who left on May 10 for a summer 
stay at their French villa, “La Corne- 
muse,” Monflieres, Somme. Georges 
Miquelle, ’cellist, who in the fall will 
tour the United States and Canada with 
Mme. Melba, will appear as soloist dur- 
ing the summer at Lake Placid beginning 
June 17. W. J. PARKER. 


AIDS BLIND FUND 








Suzanne Keener Visits Philadelphia— 
Willow Grove Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, June 9.— Suzanne 
Keener, soprano, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, made her initial Philadelphia ap- 
pearance as chief artist in the annual 
benefit concert for the Blind Relief 
Fund recently at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Miss Keener sang “Ah, 
fors’ e lui” from “Traviata” and the 
Mad Scene from “Lucia” as well as a 
group of songs in English with excellent 
diction and superb intonation. Abra- 
ham Haitowitsch, blind violinist, played 
with fine control Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole.” 

The Willow Grove season has opened 
auspiciously and large audiences have 
greeted Patrick Conway and his band, 
despite somewhat unseasonable weather. 
Carlo Feretti, baritone, shared honors 
with Vahrah Verbar, soprano, as soloist 
In recent programs. W. R. Murpuy. 





Philadelphia Quartet Ends Season 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 11.—The 
American Male Quartet, which is com- 
posed of Frederick J. Brown and Paul A. 
Lawless, tenors; Robert E. Kerwin, bari- 
tone, and R. Howell Ransley, bass, with 
Earl <A. Sutton, accompanist, has 
brought to a close a successful season 
and has already booked a number of 
engagements for next fall. The quartet 
makes a specialty of American works. 
Mr. Brown has been engaged as soloist 
for the sixth year at St. Stephen’s 
Church. 





ZANESVILLE, OHI0.—Rebecca L. Dugan, 
soprano and violinist, was presented in 
recital by E. H. F. Weis of Muskingum 
College in Brown Chapel recently, and 
was assisted by Robert McQuoid, bari- 
tone, and Edythe Logan, pianist. Marion 
Reba Shaw, pianist, appeared in a recital 
of the senior class degree course of Mus- 
kingum College. Milo H. Neuenschwan- 
der assisted at the second piano. 





Boston, Mass.—The Dow School of 
Music, Ida Ellen Dow, director, held its 
annual recital in Chauncey Hall. Tenor 
solos were given by Frederick G. Provest, 
and Anna H. Nickerson contributed sev- 
eral piano pieces. Piano pupils of Persis 
Cox and of Pauline Danforth were heard 
in recent recitals. 





H-E-N-R-Y L-E-V-I-N-E 
PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Steinert Hall, Boston 
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Vocal Quartet and Club Begin Career— 
Mrs. Marx Obendorfer Guest of 
Local Musicians 


LIMA, OHIO, June 9.—A new organiza- 
tion from which much is expected is the 
Ladies’ Quartet: Violet Lewis, soprano; 
Mrs. Melvin C. Light, mezzo-soprano; 
Maude W. Thompson, contralto, and 
Millie S. Urfer, contralto. Another in- 
teresting organization is the William 
Sherwood Music Club. Its members, all 
pianists, are Leona Feltz, Nell Kriete, 
Bernadette Blanchard and Mrs. Bottom. 

Lima’s musicians came together at the 
Central High School auditorium on May 
19 to discuss and hear music and to 
honor Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer, who made 
an interesting address on “Music Ap- 
preciation.” A musical program was 
given by Mrs. Paul Timmerman, Donna 
Shappell, Dorothy Stoltzenbach, Mrs. 
Roy B. Gregg, Mrs. P. Reed Marshall, 
Kathryn W. Carnes, Violet Bradley and 
Martha Roby. 

The following local artists presented a 
program at the Grange House of Shaw- 
nee Township recently: Dorothy Stoltz- 
enbach, Leona B. Mason, Gwendolyn I. 
Price and James Kelly. 

Miss Stoltzenbach gave a capital piano 
recital last week at the Hotel Argonne. 
She was assisted by her teacher, Susan 
H. Macdonald, and by a string trio made 
up of Marietta Day, Glenna M. Dunifon 
and Bernardine T. Diamond. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 








pect much of a singer nowa- 
days—the standard is high | 
" and constantly growing 
higher and few indeed there 
are who win public favor and 
achieve success. Many tal- 
ented singers fail because of 
the lack of proper prepara- 
tion and the very necessary 
application to study. One of 
the present successes is Tilla 
Gemunder whose high place 

in the profession was honest- 

ly earned by hard work. She 

is a singer worth hearing. 


W. C. D. 


(To Be Continued) 
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To Develop Musicians Rather Than 
Players Is Aim of E. Robert Schmitz 


PHATE TUTTLE LEULeLLoDeMee LeU UUOLO OOOH UOPenT OO OOM OLOMOUC MULLET LOGO LMOG LGM OGL LOCee Loe 
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eo E. Robert Schmitz is 
4 generally listed as an exponent of 
-,e moderns in piano composition, he is 
| reality an exponent of all schools. He 
has no quarrel with anyone who special- 
ves in one particular style of playing. 
but he does not believe that one can 
properly be called a serious musician 
ntil he has acquired an understanding 
and facility in all schools of expression. 
That he has succeeded in putting his 
principles into practice was brought out 
in the course of his recent tour of some 
thirty of the leading cities of the United 
States. Some of the critics liked best 
his playing of Bach; some preferred his 
Schumann, others his Chopin or De- 
bussy. Lens 

The result of so much variation of 
opinion, so far as Mr. Schmitz is con- 
cerned, is the conviction that what stu- 
dents need most is the cultivation of an 
eclectic taste and a thorough knowledge 
of all schools, and not so much special- 
ization in any one. AS a consequence, 
he has incorporated some _ interesting 
features in the outline for his summer 
course that will open in Chicago on June 
26, designed especially for the require- 
ments of those competing for scholar- 
ships. 

“In the course of my travels through 
the States,” said Mr. Schmitz, “I have 
been very much impressed by the fact 
that there is too much specialization in 
music. Take, for instance, the pianist 
who has a special fondness for the 
music of Brahms. To him Brahms be- 
comes an ideal, the standard by which 
he judges every other style of compost- 
tion. As a consequence, his capacity to 
judge other schools is decidedly limited. 
Ask him to play a modern work, and he 
will say that he has no use for the mod- 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF 


The American Dramatic Contralte 
of International Fame 
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Ossip Gabrilowitsch: 


“Mme. Cahier is a very 
great artist. She had a 
splendid reception from 
our Detroit audience. She 
sang most beautifully.” 
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E. Robert Schmitz 


erns, and if he should play one, it is 
easy to understand why he holds such an 
opinion. It is nothing short of capital 
punishment, so far as the music is con- 
cerned! It is only natural that one 
should have his preferences, but no 
pianist should condemn a work or a 
school of composition until he has mas- 
tered its style and technique. 

“In order to encourage’ broader 
musicianship, I am inaugurating several 
unique features in the list of scholar- 
ship requirements in my Chicago class 
this summer. It will not be enough for 
the candidate to play the style of music 
for which he has a special preference. 
He must also show his understanding of 
and his facility in the opposite type of 
music. If he feels that his special metier 
is in the music of Bach, he should also 
show a thorough knowledge and under- 
standing of Debussy’s idiom. Or, if he 
likes best the music of Schumann or 
Mendelssohn, he should also be able to 
play the music of Ravel or Fauré with 
the requisite style and technique. It is 
all right for the musician to express a 
criticism of any composition or school, 
but his criticism should be based upon 
conscious knowledge and not upon un- 
substantiated opinion. 

“Another unusual feature of the 
course will be the requirement of a 
paper showing an understanding of the 
physics of piano playing. Pianists 
should know not only how to obtain a 
certain effect in technique, but they 
should also know why such an effect is 
possible. Above all, it is my ambition 
to assist in the development of 
musicians, not merely to develop play- 
ers. For that reason, candidates will be 
graded according to their ability to play 
in two-piano works. The student must 
raise himself above the lure of soloism 
and seek to lose his own personality in 
the message of his music. As a final 
feature, there will be a test in sight- 
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reading, and for this purpose John 
Alden Carpenter, Emerson Whithorne, 
Darius Milhaud, Koechlin and others are 
submitting some specially written works. 
I also hope to encourage the students to 
do more research work and shall require 
each candidate to play some unknown or 
seldom-heard American music which he 
has taken the trouble to search for and 
bring out.” 

Mr. Schmitz will leave shortly for Chi- 
cago to prepare for the class that will 
continue from June 26 to July 31, after 
which he will devote two months to recre- 
ation and preparing his programs for 
next season. He will be in this country 
continuously until after the first of next 
year, when he will go to Europe for an 
extensive tour that will occupy him for 
several months. HAL CRAIN. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


June 9.—The Chicago Symphony, con- 
ducted by Frederick Stock, drew large 
audiences for four concerts in the Ar- 
mory, under the auspices of the Schubert 
Club, when the Dvorak “New World” and 
Franck D Minor Symphonies were pro- 
gram features. The two afternoon 
concerts were planned especially for 
children. Eric DeLamarter, assistant 
conductor, led the orchestra in an over- 
ture, “Comes Autumn Time,” by Leo 
Sowerby.—The Schumann Women’s Cho- 
rus, Reese Veatch, conductor, gave its 
fourth annual concert recently before an 
audience that filled St. Cecilia Audi- 
torium. The chorus of forty-five singers 
showed good balance, responsiveness and 
excellent tone quality. The soloists were 
Ambrose Cherichetti, tenor, and Mrs. 
Verne G. Phillips, mezzo-soprano, presi- 
dent of the organization. 

Victor H. HENDERSON. 





BROCKPORT, N. Y.—Rosalee Harsch, 
Jane Marsh, Arthur Coleman, Pelva Wil- 
son, Evelyn Askey, Glen Marshal Petrie, 
John Petrie, Calvin Petrie, Mary Rosen- 
crants, Neil Salsbury, Katherine Rosen- 
crantz and Sibyl Cleveland, pupils of 
Mrs. T. S. Dean, gave a recital at the 
home of Mrs. R. O. Marsh. Marie Dean 
and Mr. and Mrs. Fred Will, Jr. of 
— assisted in violin and piano 
solos. 





Louise Homer, contralto, has left New 
York for her home on Lake George, where 
she will spend the summer. 


MINNEAPOLIS CLUB 
AIDS OPERA CAUSE 


Presents Artists in Two Scenes 
—Municipal Opera Is 
Ultimate Goal 


By H, K. ZupPpinger 

MINNEAPOLIS, June 9.—The Twin City 
Music and Dramatic Club presented 
Beatrice Bessesen, formerly of the Royal 
Opera at Weimar, Germany, and Mabelle 
Jacobs of New York in two operatic 
scenes, on May 27. The first number 
was Act II, Scene II, from “Lohengrin,” 


in which Mme. Bessesen took the part of 
Elsa and Miss Jacobs that of Ortrud. 
In the second number, a scene from 
“Aida,” Miss Jacobs was assisted by 
Violet Buetty, soprano, and Roy Brown, 
tenor. This novel program was given 
in the large ballroom of the Curtis Hotel 
before an audience of over 500 members 
of the club. The club itself is about 
three years old and has grown to a 
point where it now has over 1000 con- 
tributing members. The organization 
has as its aim the fostering of a love of 
opera, and hopes eventually to reach 
such proportions in both Minneapolis and 
St. Paul that it will be possible to give 
municipal opera. 

Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of the 
Minneapolis Symphony, has returned to 
this city, and has received surgical at- 
tention. This has afforded him relief 
from the sufferings he experienced while 
on tour with the orchestra. He is re- 
ported as resting easily, and a speedy 
recovery is expected. 

Mrs. Charles S. Hardy, who for some 
years has been teaching piano in 
Minneapolis, has joined the faculty of 
the MacPhail School of Music. 








MILWAUKEE, WIs.—A_ demonstration 
of the group lessons on violin, as in the 
public schools of Milwaukee, was lately 
given at the Downer Theater by twenty- 
four pupils of Mrs. C. R. Rounds. This 
group of children had taken thirty les- 
sons at fifteen cents per lesson. The 
classes are taught by a number of violin 
teachers in the city. 
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The Season s Pianists 
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[Continued from page 5] 





Among those who gave one recital 
may be mentioned Frederic Dixon, Fran-- 
cis Moore, Guy Maier, Warner Haw- 
kins, Lester Donahue, Lyell Barber, Mar- 
greta Somme, Ashley Pettis, Victor Witt- 
genstein, Paolo Martucci and Eva Tagli- 
one. 

Both Arthur and Beryl Rubinstein 
were heard in recital during the season, 
the latter in two programs. Edwin 
Hughes gave his annual recital some- 
what later than usual. Augusta Cottlow 
played one recital, so did Frances Nash 
and Erwin Nyiregyhazi. 


The New Artists 


There were a number of newcomers 
to our concert halls during the season. 
First among these was_ undoubtedly 
Frederic Lamond, the Scotch pianist. He 
gave two recitals of severe programs 
and disclosed an austere style. Maria 
Carreras, Spanish pianist, was so well 
liked that she gave three recitals and 
will return next season. A Polish pian- 
ist, Mieczyslaw Miinz, won recognition 





Op. 81 was played by Novaes, Lyell Bar- 
ber and Powell. The austere Op. 106 
was interpreted by Hofmann alone. The 
final Sonata, Op. 111, was performed by 
Elly Ney, Novaes and Cottlow. Casella 
and Margrethe Somme played Op. 110. 
The “Moonlight” was given by Gabrilo- 
witsch, Denton and Bachaus, while Op. 
10-2 was neard from Gabrilowitsch and 
Op. 2-3 from Mme. Carreras. 

Schumann and Brahms were favorite 
composers for pianists during the season. 
The two sonatas were both played, Op. 11 
by Schmitz and Powell and Op. 22 by 
Gabrilowitsch. The “Etudes Sympho- 
niques” were heard from Myra Hess, 
Bachaus, Hutcheson, Moiseiwitsch, Byrd 
and Seitz. The “Papillons’ from No- 
vaes, Bachaus and Hess. The “Carna- 
val” was played by Hughes, Carreras 
and Raymond Burt; the Fantaisie by 
Paderewski and Klug. Lyell Barber of- 
fered the ‘“Faschingsschwank” entire, 
while the “Kreisleriana” was played by 
Hutcheson and Kavookjian. The “Da- 
vidsbiindler Tanze” had two perform- 
ances, by Bauer and Ashley Pettis re- 
spectively. 
































Hutcheson’s Liszt program. The “Fune- 
railles” was played by Hughes and 
Hutcheson. The “Campanella,” Concert 
Etude in F Minor and other favorite en- 
core numbers were frequently heard. 

Spanish music of Albeniz was popular. 
The “El Albaicin” and “Triana” were 
played by Novaes; the former by Fran- 
ces Nash, the “Triana” by Bacon. The 
“E] Puerto,” “Evocation” and “Triana” 
were played by Myra Hess. 

Of Rachmaninoff, several preludes 
were heard, also his Serenade (Hughes), 
Barcarolle (Klein) and “Polichinelle” 
(Carreras). Scriabin figured on several 
programs. Wittgenstein gave a group 
of six pieces; Lamond the Sonata Fan- 
taisie, Op. 19. The Fifth Sonata was 
played by Lester Donahue; two Poems 
were played by Nyiregyhazi; Prelude 
and Etude by Novaes; two preludes by 
Oliver Denton and several other pre- 
ludes by various artists. 

Balakireff’s “Islamey” was heard from 
Lester Donahue; Medtner’s “Novelle” 
from Lhevinne; his “Idyll” from Moisei- 





CAMDEN, N. J. 


June 11.—An interesting recital was 
recently given by Minette Warren, pi- 
anist, at the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium 


























witsch. Of Tchaikovsky a “Meditatio,” 
was played by Lyell Barber. 

A word for English music: “A })) 
Tune,” Raymond Havens. Frank Brid 
“The Dew Fairy,” played by Myra H, 
John Ireland, “Ragamuffin,” by H: 
and “The Island Spell” by Donah 
Goossens’ “Nature Poems,” given 
Schmitz. Cyril Scott, “Danse Négr’. 
Seitz, “Autumn Idyll” and “Impromp ,” 
by Lyell Barber; “Garden of Soul Sy »- 
pathy” by Hawkins. 

Finally American music. The most 
important offering was perhaps the 
nata by Griffes, played by Kathari,. 

Bacon. To the writer’s thinking, it d 

not compare with any of the four Ma.- 

Dowell sonatas or even with the Ma -. 

Fadyen sonata, but that is another story. 

Griffes’ “Fountains of Aqua Paola” ws 

played by Norma Drury. Marion 

Bauer’s two Preludes, Op. 15, we: 

played by Frederic Dixon. Deems Tay- 

lor’s Poem, also by Dixon. Fannie 

Dillon’s “Birds” was played by Cottlow. 
Emerson Whithorne’s “New York Days 

and Nights” made quite a little stir: 

some of them were played by Schmit, 

and Dixon. Two of MacDowell’s fine 
sonatas were played: The “Norse” }\ 
Cottlow, the “Eroica” by Norma Drury. . 
Arthur Klein piaced the “Marionettes” , 
on his program. Various other Ameri- In 














































































































at his début and followed it with a sec- Of Brahms the choice seemed to fall before a large audience. Miss Warren an compositions were heard in the pub- ap 
ond recital, also playing with orchestra. on the noble “Variations on a Handel played, in addition to numbers by Liszt, lic and semi-public concerts of the Amer- So. 
An Italian pianist, Alexander Bilotti, Theme,” Op. 24. It was performed by Chopin, Dohnanyi, MacDowell and Schu- ican Composers’ Guild. " 
played two programs. Lamond, Oliver Denton and Arthur bert, a group of her own compositions, (Author’s rights reserved) it 
Among the “younger set” of new play- Klein. The “Variations on a Paganini one entitled “Phantom Phantasy,” prov- bens 
ers may be mentioned Arthur Klein, Dor- Theme” were heard from Bachaus and jing quite exhilarating. Miss Warren dis- tle: 
sey Whittington, Solon Robinson, Ernest Lamond. The Sonata, Op. 5, was played played a brilliant technique and was en- CHARLES abi 
Seitz, Herta Schmidt, Raymond Burt and “by Hess and Miinz. A novelty was the  thusiastically greeted. The concert was a 
Astrik Kavookjian. Norma Drury, one’ Sonata in C, Op. 1, played by Elly Ney, given for the benefit of the Camden M RSH | j stu 
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grams wie success. Phere may have _ shorter pieces, the Valses, Rhapsodies or World’s Famous Tenor Mc 
een other débutantes, but my program  Intermezzi on their programs. . 
files do not show them. Of Schubert the “Wanderer” Fantaisie HIGHLAND, N. Y. eng ete ie seg 
: — such Fae saga of execu- was — * evidence, played by Bach- June 9.—The Music Study Club gave ; Co: 
ants one would naturally expect great aus and by Elly Ney. Mendelssohn was _ ; : : ani 
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been a number of “one composer” pro- played by Hofmann and Dixon. recently, when an attractive program thi 
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W. Warren Shaw Adds 


Operatic Activities to 


Summer Vocal Course 





W. Warren Shaw 


W. Warren Shaw, teacher of singing 
in New York and Philadelphia, has been 
appointed director of the York Operatic 
Society of York, Pa. This organization 


gives several performances of operatic 
works each year, and closed its activi- 
ties for last season with a successful 
presentation of the “Pirates of Penz- 
ance,” the leading réles being sung by 
students of Mr. Shaw. 

Mr. Shaw has had extensive experience 
in opera, having studied in Milan under 
Moretti, Baragli and Pazzo. For one 
season he was with the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company in a tour of the British Isles, 
and his American début was made with 
the Tavary Grand Opera Company. With 
this organization he sang leading tenor 
roles for several seasons, making his 
principal successes in “Faust,” “Fra 
Diavolo,” “Cavalleria Rusticana” and 
“Martha.” Later he engaged in teach- 
ing and his insight into the psychology 
of his students brought many singers to 
him for advice. In 1910 he prepared the 
late George Hamlin for his operatic dé- 
but in Herbert’s “Natoma,” and Mr. 
Hamlin coached several other réles with 
him in which he appeared successfully 
with the Chicago Opera Company. Mr. 
Shaw issued his book on “The Lost Vocal 
Art” in 1914 and it has already gone 
into its fourth edition. It received the 
indorsement of David Bispham, Olive 
Fremstad, Titta Ruffo, Dr. Holbrook 
Curtis, Dr. Marafioti, and George Trum- 
bull Ladd, professor of psychology of 
Yale University. Mr. Shaw will con- 
duct a summer session for professional 
singers and teachers in his Carnegie Hall 
studios. 





Needham Hears String Quartet 


NEEDHAM, MaAss., June 11.— The 
eighth and last musicale of the season by 
the Needham Music Club introduced a 


ladies’ string quartet, comprising Au- 
gusta Talbot, Helen Grossman, Helen 
Power and Priscilla Warren, who were 
heard in three groups by Moszkowski 
and other composers. Elmer B. Mode, 
baritone, sang numbers by Tchaikovsky, 
Gretchaninoff, Keel, Densmore and Mc- 
Gill. Beulah French, pianist, played 
Chopin’s Scherzo in B Flat Minor and 
Florence Cambridge, soprano, gave a 
group of songs by Campbell-Tipton, 
Huerter and Loud. Mrs. Mode and Rob- 
ert G. Lunger were the accompanists. 
The audience was enthusiastic. 
MABEL P. FRISWELL. 


WATERBURY, Conn. —_The pupils of 
Marcia Bailey, piano instructor at Saint 
Margaret’s School, gave a recital at the 
school. The ballet, “Birthday Dreams” 
recently given by the pupils of Mrs. 
Lesley Hyndes Rehm at the Buckingham, 
was repeated at a matinée in Poli’s Thea- 
ter. The Saint Margaret’s School Glee 
Club won, for the second she, the prize 
silver cup in the contest of school glee 
Norwalk. 





TRENTON, N. J.—The violin pupils of 
Felix Kiessling, assisted by Beatrice 
soprano, gave their annual con- 
‘ert recently in the auditorium of the 
Junior High School No. 1. An orchestra 
f sixty-five pieces also participated. 
Che junior piano pupils of Paul Ambrose 
zvave a recital in Library Hall. Nearly 
wenty-five pupils of Mary W. Thomp- 
also appeared in 


1 concert in Library Hall. 


MANY NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
TO CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 


New Plan of Advance Booking Meets 
with Great Success—Choral Concert 


CINCINNATI, June 9.—The new plan 
inaugurated by the Cincinnati Symphony 
of accepting subscriptions now for the 
season tickets for 1923-24 has met with 
great success. Not only have a large 
number of subscriptions been renewed, 
but many new names have been added to 
the list. 

The cantata, “Ruth,” was given under 
the direction of William H. Dunning at 
the First Evangelical Church, Cumens- 
ville, on June 3 by the Cincinnati Choral 
and the Wurlitzer Concert Company. 

B. W. Foley, teacher of voice at the 
College of Music, has been informed of 
his election as a member of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing, of 
which Herbert Witherspoon is president. 
Mr. Foley was selected to represent Cin- 
cinnati. PHILIP WERTHNER. 








U. S. Navy Band Off for Alaska 


WASHINGTON, June 9.—With a full 
répertoire of classical and popular music, 
the United States Navy Band, conducted 
by Charles Benter, has left Washington 
for a four-months’ tour of the west 
coast and Alaska. The band will furnish 
the music during President Harding’s 
trip to Alaska in midsummer. At Se- 
attle, Wash., the band will meet the 
President Harding and will continue 
north from there with the executive 
party. After the Alaskan trip is com- 
pleted the Navy Band will travel the 
Pacific Coast and Northwestern States 
on a concert tour. A. T. MARKS. 





MANKATO, MINN. 

June 9.—The Mankato Boys’ Band, an 
organization of sixty boys between the 
ages of ten and fifteen years, under the 
leadership of Hugo Frey, recently gave 
an evening concert, assisted by Gl adys 
Randall, mezzo-contralto, as. soloist.— 
The band of Luther College, Decorah, 
Iowa, was also heard in Mankato re- 
cently, led by Carlo Sperati—Carlyle 
Scott, head of the department of music 
of the University of Minnesota, lately 
conducted examinations of pupils of the 
Mankato schools who are taking private 
musical instruction and receive credits 
from the schools. This system has been 
in vogue for several years. 

JESSIE RICE. 


AMES, IOWA 


June 9.—In its annual concert on 
June 1, the Ames Women’s Club Chorus 
conducted by Tolbert MacRae, sang 
Lahee’s “Sleeping Beauty.” The chorus 
is made up of members of the Women’s 
Club and the parts were well balanced 
and the tone quality excellent. Mrs. H. 
L. Lantz was pianist, and Rosalind Cook, 
organist. After the cantata, Holmes 
Cowper of Des Moines, tenor, gave an 
attractive recital, with Mrs. Cowper at 
the piano.—The Temple Festival Singers, 
Lennadore Berg and Mrs. H. H. Sunder- 
lin, sopranos; Helen Rhyburn, contralto, 
Clifford Bloom, tenor; Howard Cation, 
baritone, and Miss Cook, pianist, will 
make a concert tour of the Middle West. 

TOLBERT MCRAE. 





Injunction May Unite Warring Unions 


An injunction has been issued by 
Supereme Court Justice Lazansky pre- 
venting Edward Canavan, chairman, 
and the governing board of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians from sus- 
pending over 2000 musicians of Local 
802 for failure to pay dues in that 
organization. The injunction may prove 
the means of bringing together the two 
musicians’ unions, which are at war. 
Justice Lazansky urged that Local 802— 
the local recognized by the American 
Federation of Labor—halt hostilities 
with Local 310, the Musical Mutual Pro- 
tective Union. 


COLUMBIA, PA. 


June 9.—A feature of Music Week 
activities here consisted of two perform- 
ances of Lester’s cantata, “The Tale of 
the Bell” by the chorus and orchestra 
of the High School, under the leadership 
of H. H. Zehner, supervisor of music, 
and Paul E. Witmeyer, principal of the 
High School. The work was successfully 
given before crowded audiences.—Mrs. 
Luther Wohlson of Lancaster, Pa., so- 
prano, and Harry H. Zehner of Colum- 
bia, baritone, appeared in recital in the 


chapel of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
assisted by Mrs. David Bools of Lan- 
caster, pianist, and Josephine Lucas of 


reader. 


Philadelphia, 








“ROMEO AND JULIET” SUNG 
BY CINCINNATI STUDENTS 





Local Musicians Appear in Final Club 
Programs—Second Week of 
Zoo Concerts 


CINCINNATI, June 9.—Gounod’s opera 
“Romeo and Juliet” was performed 
at the Conservatory on May 23, 


with Ralph Lyford, who was at the 


piano, as conductor. The performance 
was very interesting. The title-roles 
were taken by Clifford Cunard and 
Katherine Reece. The hall was crowded. 
The music department of the Covington 
Art Club gave its final concert of the 
season on May 29. The soloists were: 
Mrs. J. B. Gantenberg and Louise Lee, 
violinists; Ralph House, ’cellist, and 
Mrs. Joanne Samming, harpist; Adel- 
aide Brettschneider and Mrs. James A. 
Ryan, pianists. The club chorus sang 
Grieg’s “At the Cloister Gate” with 
Mrs. Walter Miller and Mrs. Walker 
Vance as soloists. 

The last meeting of the season of the 
Matinée Musical Club was held at the 
home of its president, Mrs. Adolf Hahn, 
on May 23. The program was given by 
the following members: Mrs. Freer and 
Mrs. Simpson, violinists; Mary Ann 
Kaufman-Brown, Mrs. Clarence Broe- 
man, Mrs. Shealor and Mrs. Eleanore 
Ryan, singers; Mrs. E. L. Ratliff and 
Alma Betcher, pianists. 

John C. Weber with his band began 
his second week at the Zoo on May 27. 
The soloists were Katherine Hoch, 
soprano; John J. Dodd, baritone; A. C. 
Schaefer, cornet, William Kunkel, 
picolo, and William J. Byrnes, xlyo- 
phone. PHILIP WERTHNER 


TERRE H AUTE, IND. 


June 9.—Charles Heinroth appeared in 
an attractive organ recital at the Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church at the dedi- 
cation of the new Moller organ. Of espe- 
cial merit was the Bach Fugue in D, 
played with clarity and fine pedal tech- 
nique. Several encores were added to a 
long program—The Nature Study Club 
entertained with a musicale on its annual 
guest day when the program was 
furnished by Gladys McClurg Grey, 
soprano; Margaret Duncan, mezzo-so- 
prano, and Margaret Kintz Duncan, pi- 
anist. L. Eva ALDEN. 








PORTLAND, ME. 
June 9.—The final concert in the Ped- 
die Course was recently given by Mme. 
Schumann Heink. This was a postponed 


concert, due to the contralto’s illness in 
the winter, the scheduled date having 
been Jan. 5. A large audience greeted 
the artist in a long program of operatic 


numbers, German lieder and English 
songs. She sang admirably and was ar- 
dently applauded. Mme. Schumann 


Heink was assisted by Florence Harde- 
man, violinist, who played two groups of 


numbers, and by Katharine Hoffman, 
who furnished admirable accompani- 
ments. FRED LINCOLN HILL. 





BANGOR, ME. 

June 9.—Under the leadership of Rev. 
Francis S. Bernauer, Stainer’s cantata, 
“The Daughter of Jairus,” was given 
its first performance in this city in the 
First Baptist Church on May 27. The 
soloists were Flora Belle Smith, soprano; 
Carrie O. Newman, contralto; Cyrus D. 
McCready, tenor, and Herbert G. Merrill, 
bass, with Mrs. Edwin L. Howes at the 
organ. The resignation of Rev. Francis 
S. Bernauer was read at the close of the 
performance. He leaves July 1 to accept 
a call to the United Baptist Church at 
Oakland. His departure will be a dis- 
tinct loss to musie in Bangor, where he 
has resided since 1916. He has done 
notable work at his church by the produc- 
tion of choral works, oratorios, and can- 
tatas, given under his baton. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 


June 9.—When John C. Freund, editor 
of MUSICAL AMERICA, visited Manchester 
a year ago, the musicians of the city 
gave a banquet in honor of their dis- 
tinguished guest. A similar banquet 
was given in the Barton Auditorium re- 
cently, at which John Marshall, professor 
of music in Boston University, was 
sneaker. The banquet was arranged by 
Harry C. Whittemore. Rudolph Schiller 
and Frank McBride. There were present 
fifty musicians and the officers of the 
Manchester Musical Association. 





Adolf Hahn Will Take 
Up Duties of New Post 
in wniaanantt on desde 

















Adolf Hahn, New Director of College of 


Music in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, June 9.—Adolf Hahn, 
who has been appointed director of the 
College of Music, will take up the duties 
of this office on July 1, in succession 
to J. H. Thuman, resigned. Mr. Hahn, 
who is a fine violinist, is well known 
in the musical life of this city, where 
he has been conductor of the Orpheus 
Club and of the choir of the principal 
Episcopal Church. He also led a sym- 
phony orchestra which toured Ohio and 
Michigan. Born in Cincinnati, he is a 
member of a musical family. His father, 
Theodore Hahn, flautist, has played for 
many years in the Grand Opera Orches- 
tra, and his three brothers are musicians. 
One of these is Carl Hahn of New York, 
conductor and composer. Mrs. Adolf 
Hahn is president of the Matinée Musi- 
cal Club. Mr. and Mrs. Hahn will teach 
at the Summer School of the College of 
Music till August. For a number of 
years Mr. Hahn was associated with 
Philip Werthner in the Walnut Hills 
Music School. 


New Chimes Dedicated in Waterloo 


WATERLOO, IowA, June 9.—A set of 
chimes, the first in northeastern lowa, 
has been installed in the tower of the 
First Presbyterian Church and is the 
gift of Josephine M. and Ruth M. Maine. 
The set consists of ten bells. At the 
dedication of the chimes a concert was 
given by M. H. Mettee, organist at Christ 
Episcopal Church, Baltimore. Mr. Met- 
tee gave six concerts on the chimes dur- 
ing his stay in Waterloo. Presentation 
of the chimes was made by Ruth Marsh 
Maine. The words of dedication were 
spoken by Dr. John R. Macartney, pastor 
of the church. BELLE CALDWELL. 








Amy Neill Plays in Vienna 

VIENNA, May 26.—Amy Neill, Ameri- 
can violinist, achieved success recently 
as soloist in one of Dr. Rumschisky’s or- 
chestral concerts, playing Glazounoff’s 
Concerto in A Minor. Through the 
beauty of her tone, technical skill and 
musicianly gifts Miss Neill established 
herself as a performer of high rank. She 
has been re-engaged for a brace of con- 
certs in October and also for one in 


3udapest. 





| Summy’s Corner 
For the 


FOUR WALTZES 
By EDWARD COLLINS 


No. 1 E MAJOR 
No. 2 B MAJOR 
No. 3 GSHARP MINOR 
No. 4 A FLAT MAJOR 


Summy Edition, No. 71.. .90 


waltz lurks 


Pianist’s Repertoire 


The spirit of the 
in these truly legar pieces, bi 
garbed in varied coloring with a strong 
touch of daring modernism to make 
them shining examples of present da 
musical writing. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 
Publishers 
429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Viennese 
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T is even more difficult to 
get an orchestral score 
by an American com- 
poser published in 
America than it is to get 
it performed. The mar- 
ket is so limited that it might almost 
be said to be non-existent. The com- 
poser may reap much reputation from 
its performance, but he is sure to 
reap little or no financial return from 
its sale. Until there are many orches- 
tras all over the country performing 
native as well as foreign scores, this 
unfortunate condition will continue. 
In the meantime our composers who 
are ambitious to do something in the 
larger forms must rely, for the most 
part, on foreign publishers, or on 
financial aid from their own or some- 


body else’s pocket. 

* * &* 

Henry F. Gilbert, on 
the fly-leaf of the 








Henry F. Gil- 
bert’s ““The 


Dance in Place printed score of his 
Congo” Symphonic Poem, “The 

Dance in Place Congo” 
(London: Novello & Co.; New York: 


the H. W. Gray Co.), acknowledges that 
its printing “has been made possible 
through the liberality of Dr. and Mrs. J. 
Heiman of New York.” This work, 
based on a descriptive article by George 
W. Cable, published some years ago in 
the Century Magazine and giving a vivid 
account of “the wild and quasi-barbaric 
revels of the slaves on late Sunday after- 
noons in the outskirts of New Orleans,” 
was performed as a pantomime-ballet by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company in New 
York in 1918 and subsequently was heard 
elsewhere. In 1920 it was played as 
an orchestral number by the Boston Sym- 
phony. Mr. Gilbert has found fine ma- 
terial in Cable’s article for an American 
composition; a picturesque and colorful 
incident of ante-bellum days that he has 
translated into music equally striking 
and unique. The article contained 
musical illustrations, Creole songs and 
snatches of Southern melodies. These 
Mr. Gilbert has used, “much after the 
manner of Grieg or Tchaikovsky,” he 
tells us, and the work reflects the techni- 
cal skill, musicianship and undoubted 
talent that are usually associated with 
his creations. He writes for the orches- 
tra with admirable freedom and _ inti- 
macy and gains many of his effects with 
a sure and deft touch. His leading up 
to and introduction of the Bamboula 
dance is a finely constructed tour de 
force. Again, he plays his themes, one 
against another, and handles his ma- 
terial with mastery and imagination. 
There is nothing sketchy about this for- 
midable work, as one might conclude 
from the fact that it has been done as a 
pantomime-ballet. It has the continuity 
and logical development of a_ well- 
planned Symphonic Poem. It is, of 
course, written for the large modern or- 
chestra, with several of its more or less 
unusual accessories such as the glocken- 
spiel, xylophone, tambourine and the 
like. The music itself and the orchestra- 
tion on the printed page inspire a desire 
to hear the work performed. Mr. Gil- 
bert’s idiom is not of the ultra-modern 
stamp; his music is easy to listen to, in- 
telligible, sincere and spontaneous, yet 
withal by no means conventional or old- 
fashioned. “The Dance in the Place 
Congo” should find a place in the reper- 
tory of every orchestra in the country as 
a deserving work by an American com- 


poser. 
S. <9 


Frank H. Warner is 
the composer of an un- 
usual set of Rhythmi- 
cal Studies entitled 
“Time Puzzles,” which has been added 
to the Scholastic Series (G. Schirmer). 
The five studies in the book should enable 
any student to master the difficulties of 
playing “mixed time” without having 
to overcome other technical difficulties 
simultaneously. The first “puzzle” is 
three notes against four; the next deals 
with three against two; then follow, in 
order, Irregular Groups; Syncopation, 
and Two. Four and Five Notes Against 
Three. Mr. Warner has written melodi- 
ous, simple studies illustrating these 


Time Puzzles 
for Piano 
Pupils 


problems, and has treated them in a 
manner that should prove of inestimable 


value to a host of pupils who find mixed 
time a stumpling block. 

From the same publishers comes a new 
edition of Richard Strauss’ Intermezzo, 
Op. 9, No. 3, revised and fingered by 
Constantin Sternberg, whose editorial 
work is always thorough and helpful. It 
is a brilliant and not uninteresting solo, 
though by no means representative of 
the later Strauss. It deserves to be 
played more, however, 

* * * 
A Helpful The revised and en- 
Work on Piano larged edition of Kate 
Technique S. Chittenden’s ‘“Mis- 

cellaneous Technical 
Exercises” (Schroeder & Gunther) of- 
fers, in brief form, some excellent and 
helpful material dealing with many 
points in the development of a piano 
technique. Miss Chittenden is a teacher 
of long experience and this work proves 
that she knows the pupil’s pitfalls and 
the technical difficulties that are fre- 
quently glossed over. In her preface she 
says: “There are two kinds of piano 
technics, first, those that consist of the 
material requisite for the performance of 
music, and, second, those which are in 
the nature of remedies for specific de- 
fects in certain hands. The exercises 
contained in this book belong largely to 
the latter class.” Miss Chittenden ad- 
mits that the exercises are printed with- 
out reference to difficulty or sequence. 
The material is fragmentary and should 
be prescribed by the teacher as needed. 
Handled in this way the book will be 
found valuable. 

Gerald F. Frazee’s “Chase of the 
Squirrels” is from the same press; a 
little étude for the development of 
velocity. 

* * * 

“A Message from the 
Past,” “Fairies 
Dance,” “Morning 
Breezes” and “Old 
Dutch Dance” are the 
titles of four pieces for piano by Fran- 
cesco De Leone (Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 
There is nothing particularly original or 
inspired about these intermediate grade 
numbers, yet they are good teaching ma- 
terial and have considerable rhythmic 
variety about them, combined with differ- 
ences of touch. Musically the last two 
are the best, and they are well contrasted 
in idea. 


Four Teaching 
Pieces by 
Francesco 
De Leone 


* * * 


A new song by Deems 
Taylor, entitled “Banks 
0’ Doon,” for which he 
has found inspiration 
in Burns’ gem-like poem, is unusually 
fine (J. Fischer & Bro.). Mr. Taylor 
possesses a rare lyric talent. He writes 
charming melodies that bear the touch 
of individuality, and in his appreciation 
of the content of a poem he combines the 
art of the musician with the discrimina- 
tion of the litterateur. The melody he 
has written for this Burns poem is at 
once simple and beautiful, while the ac- 
companiment is admirably restrained 
and full of delicious variants of color. 
The song as a whole displays Mr. Tay- 
lor’s good taste—and good taste is one 
of the rarest virtues. 

aS * * 
A Lullaby and Singers with voices of 
an Encore Song high or medium range 

will be interested in 
Frederic Ayres’ charming little “Lulla- 
by” (G. Schirmer ) . The verses, by Mar- 
garet Tod Ritter, have a simple, tender 
appeal, and Mr. Ayres has caught their 
spirit in his music. It is a thoroughly 
attractive song that deserves to be heard. 
Florence Turner Maley’s “A Pastoral,’ 
also for medium or high voice, and from 
the same press, is of a different turn, 
being a humorous encore song that is 
mirth-provoking in its dénouement. The 
music fits the words like a glove. It isa 
sure “hit.” 


Deems Taylor 
Sets a Robert 
Burns Song 


* * * 


Two Russian Werner Josten’s “Ma- 
Songs by rusenka’s Garland” 
Werner Josten and “The Russian 

Nightingale” (J. 
Fischer & Bro.) are, in certain re- 
spects, less satisfying than some of his 
earlier songs. Less satisfying, that is, 
in the way of spontaneity. For one can- 
not accuse this composer of lacking 
either musicianship or technical ability; 
and if these songs are wanting in in- 
spiration, they still hold the interest on 
account of the way they have been han- 
dled and the careful avoidance of any- 
thing approaching the commonplace. If 





it were not for a too palpable effort 
to be Russian, “Marusenka’s Garland” 
would come near being an unusually fine 
song. As it is, it is worthy of the atten- 
tion of discriminating singers. Of course 
Mr. Josten has been circumscribed by 
the semi-Russian flavor of Helen Bord- 
man Knox’s words, which are rather 
good, except for a tendency, in the first 
song, to make too much use of inversion. 
* * * 

Henry Sachs is the 
composer of two encore 
songs that have merit. 
They are entitled “The 
Friendly Man” and “Grandma” (Harold 
Flammer). Both are attractive little 
numbers, but the second is the better of 
the two. It deals with the timely topic 
of Grandma and her attitude toward 
present-day sartorial proclivities, accom- 
panied by music in Gavotte rhythm. 
Julia Fox’s “The Worm” is a brief hu- 
morous song that describes the unfor- 
tunate meeting of a worm and a lawn 
mower, in which the latter seems to have 


triumphed. 


Three Short, 
Attractive 
Settings 


* * * 


A New Song Ernest R. Ball has 
by Ernest R. written a new song en- 
Ball titled “Skies Are Dark 
When You’re Away” 
(M. Witmark & Sons), for which Eliza- 
beth McCabe Gilmore has supplied the 
words. It is written in Mr. Ball’s popu- 
lar ballad strain, with a melody that is 
easy to remember, and should appeal to 
a host of his admirers. The mood is sen- 
timental—the kind this composer knows 
well how to “put over.” 
* ok * 
The young folks will 
get a lot of fun and en- 
by Harvey joyment out of Harvey 
B. Gaul B. Gaul’s “Storyland,” 
an operetta for chil- 
dren, with text by Elizabeth Hays Wil- 
kinson (Oliver Ditson Co.). Music and 
dialogue alternate, and Mr. Gaul has 
written many tuneful little songs, well 
calculated to hold the interest of young 
people. Characters already familiar in 
childhood are introduced, such as Mary, 
Mary, Quite Contrary; Bo-Peep, Boy 
Blue, Tom, Tom, the well known son of 
the Piper, the Sandman and other im- 
mortals. 


An Operetta 
for Children 


* * * 


Cadman’s Charles Wakefield Cad- 
‘Prairie man’s Suite for Piano 
Sketches” entitled “Prairie 
Orchestrated Sketches” was re- 


viewed in these col- 
umns some time ago. There has recently 
come to hand an arrangement of these 
pieces for small and full orchestras by 
Adolf Schmid, put out by the same pub- 
lishers (The Willis Music Co.). These 
pieces in the piano version had the ear- 
marks of popularity and this arrange- 
ment will give them a still wider field. 
Mr. Schmid has done his part satisfac- 
torily and theater, school and amateur 
orchestras will find interesting and effec- 
tive music in these four short numbers. 

* * * 


A Ricksha If it could be run to 
in New York such exotic strains as 

Cecil Cowles’ “In a 
Ricksha” (Composers’ Music Corpora- 


tion), the Japanese mode of conveyance 
might be found an agreeable solution of 
New York’s transit problems. This little 
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American Symphonic Poem Heads New Publications 
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piano sketch has a distinctly Orientz 
flavor. The left hand supplies an accom 
paniment in open fifths and fourth 
pianissimo and staccato, while the righ 
hand plays a rippling, delectable legat. 
melody that sounds distinctly foreig: 
It is a short little three-page piece, con 
pact with interesting music, vivaciou 
and shimmering. It cannot help bu 


make a “hit” on any program. 
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Salzedo Increases Vogue of Harp 
By Ability as Player and Composer 
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(Portrait on Front Page) 


ARLOS SALZEDO, one of the promi- 
nent harp virtuosi of the present 
day, owes his laurels not only to his abil- 
ity as a performer on his instrument, 


but to his compositions for it as well. 
The literature of harp music is compara- 
tively small, and Mr. Salzedo has done 
much to enrich it by numerous works. A 
feature of Mr. Salzedo’s compositions is 
the fact that they are made with the 
idea of exploiting the remotest possibili- 
ties of the tone and technique of the 
harp, and few composers have displayed 
the originality which he has shown in 
this direction. One of his pieces, a 
Theme and Variations, ends with a 
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Fugue which is said to be ae first ever 
written for the harp. 

Mr. Salzedo was born at Arcachon in 
the Gironde on April 6, 1885. He was a 
pupil at the Bordeaux Conservatory 
from 1892 to 1895, winning the first 
prize in solfeggio and piano. He then 
entered the Faris Conservatory, where 
his father, Gaston Salzedo, was profes- 
sor of singing, studying solfeggio under 
Schwartz, winning the first prize in 1897, 
and piano under de Bériot and harp 
under Hasselmans, winning first prizes 
in both in 1901. From 19v1 to 1905 he 
toured various European countries as a 
harpist and for the next four years was 
solo harpist of the “Association des Pre- 
miers Prix de Paris” at Monte Carlo. 
From 1909 to 1913 he was solo harpist of 
the orchestra of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. In 1913 he formed the Trio de 
Lutéce with Georges Barrére, flautist, 
and Paul Kéfer, ’cellist, making numer- 
ous tours with the organization and also 
as soloist. He served in the French army 
in the war and was honorably discharged 
in July, 1915. 

Mr. Salzedo has also written an im- 
portant treatise on the harp and works 
for violin, ’cello, trombone; four Pre- 
ludes, “L’ ‘A prés-midi d’un Telephone,” 
two series of “Pentarhythmie” and a 
Sonata for Piano and Harp which had 
its first performance last winter at a 
concert of the International Composers’ 
Guild and which is designed to exhibit 
the thirty-seven tone-colors of the harp, 
many of which are of Mr. Salzedo’s own 
discovery. 


Hibbing, Minn., Schools Observe Music 
Week 


HIBBING, MINN., June 9.—Music Week 
was observed in the Hibbing schools with 
a series of daily programs from May 14 
to 17. E. P. T. Lawson, music director 
in the High School and ‘College, was in 
charge of the week’s programs and D. J. 
Rochon, leader of the school orchestra, 
took charge of the instrumental pro- 
grams. “The Maid and the Middy” was 
presented at the Lincoln School on 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings by 
casts chosen from the glee clubs. White- 
ly’s cantata, “Hiawatha’s Childhood,” 
was sung by the glee clubs, with accom- 
paniments by the orchestra, on Monday 
and Tuesday evenings. The Boys’ Glee 
Club gave the second part of Monday’s 
program and the Girls’ Glee Club on 
Tuesday sang Bliss’ cantata, “Pan on a 
Summer Day.” An original composition 
contest held in the High School and Col- 
lege harmony classes recently resulted in 
the following awards: Jennie Hyvari, 








first; Carolyn Reid, second, and Arlene 
Kohrt, third. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
June 9.—Amelita Galli-Curci was 
greeted by a capacity audience in a 
recent recital at the State Arsenal. 


Many large parties from surrounding 
towns, including Jacksonville, Decatur 
and Carlinville, were present. Mme. 
Galli-Curci sang with great charm the 
“Shadow Song” from “Dinorah,” “Lo, 
Here the Gentle Lark.” and many other 
numbers, and had to give several encores. 
Manuel Berenguer, flautist, and Homer 
Samuels, accompanist, assisted in the re- 
cital, which was given under the auspices 
of the Amateur Musical Club.—The Fisk 
Jubilee Singers gave two programs re- 
cently, one in the First Congregational 
Church and the other in the First Meth- 
odist Church, and charmed their audi- 
ences by their interpretation of Ameri- 
can Negro folk-songs. 

NETTIE C. 


MADISON, WIS. 


June 9.—Amelita Galli-Curci sang on 
May 21 at the University Stock Pavilion 
under the auspices of the University 
School of Music and the Agricultural 
College Federation before an audience 
estimated at 4000 persons. Enthusiasm 
ran high and the recalls were numerous 
The huge concrete building proved 
very satisfactory as a concert hall. 
Homer Samuels was accompanist and 
Manuel Berenguer played several flute 
solos and obbligatos—The A Capella 
Choir gave its last concert of the season 
at the Central High School on May 21, 


Doup. 





under the baton of Fletcher Wheeler, and 
was warmly applauded. Dorothy Hess, 
pianist, who substituted at the last mo- 
ment for Clarence Eidam, was also re- 
ceived with marked favor.—Vera East- 
man, pianist, gave an excellent piano 
recital on May 24 at Music Hall, her 


program including Beethoven’s “So- 
nata Pathétique,” Schumann’s ‘“Papil- 


lons” and five Chopin numbers.—The 
Choral Union, conducted by Peter W. 
Dykema, presented “Faust” in concert 
form in Music Hall recently. The cho- 
ruses were smoothly sung, and the work 
of the soloists, Florence Bergendahl, 
Martha Chandler, Earle Swinney and 
Noel Stearn, was also effective.—The 
Madison Mannerchor, led by Alexius 
Baas, gave a program at Turner Hall. 
Marjorie Philpot, contralto, and Ben 
Eilert, tenor, were the soloists. 
CHARLES N. DEMAREST. 





CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


June 9.—A performance of Hadley’s 
“First Prince” by 150 High School stu- 
dents, under the baton of A. A. Glockzin, 


director of music in the public schools. 
was a feature of the May Music Festi- 
val. Merrill McFall sang the title-réle 
with success, and others who were par- 
ticularly effective were Dorothy Schuler, 
Aria Hart, Dorothy Dodson, Mary Routh 
Bottles, John Weilemann, Leonard Var- 
ner, Joseph Raber and Stanley Horrall. 
The first concert of the festival was 
given by the High School Orchestra of 
thirty-five pieces, assisted by Louise 
Schellschmidt-Koehne, harpist. The sec- 
ond was a concert by a large chorus of 
colored people, who, assisted by Ellen 
Thomas, pianist, effectively sang Negro 
folk-songs. The concluding recital was 
given by Haig Gudenian, violinist, and 
Bernice Church, soprano, who were 
greeted with marked favor. Mr. Gude- 
nian included a group of his own compo- 
sitions in his program. Mary Routh 
Bottles and Rowena Rosendale Fruth 
played accompaniments for Mr. Gude- 
nian and Hazel Murphy was accompanist 
for Miss Church. A. A. GLOCKZIN. 





AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


June 9.—The Georgine Servoss Choral 
Club and the Liberty Bond Vocal Club, 
assisted by the Amsterdam Symphony, 


performed Haydn’s “Creation” at the 
Rialto Theater recently. Olive Kline, 
soprano; Charles Harrison, tenor, and 
James H. Crapp, bass-baritone, were 
soloists. The oratorio, conducted by 
James S. Riggs, with Mrs. Katherine 
Michaelson as accompanist, was admir- 
ably given. The Georgine Servoss Cho- 
ral Club is a chorus of sixty women, 
with Hazel Wehr as leader, and the Lib- 


erty Bond Vocal Club is composed of 
about sixty male voices, with Mr. Riggs 
as conductor. The Amsterdam Sym- 


phony is led by Earl O. Stowitts. 





CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 

June 9.—The Friends of Music So- 
ciety gave a recent concert at the Cen- 
tenary M. E. Church. The artists, all 
from St. Louis, were Helen Traubel Car- 


penter, soprano; Olga Hambuecher, con- 
tralto; Frank H. Spahn, baritone; Wil- 
liam M. Jenkins, organist, and Oscar 


Condon, accompanist. Groups of solo 

and concerted numbers were admirably 

given before an enthusiastic audience. 
HERBERT W. Cost. 


Giulio Silva Begins 
Vocal Training Course 
at Cleveland Institute 





Giulio Silva 


Giulio Silva, who has been connected 
with the David Mannes School of Music 
in New York as a teacher of singing 
since his coming to America in 1920, has 
been engaged to conduct a nine weeks’ 
course in vocal training at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music this summer. The 
course opened on June 1, three weeks 
before the regular summer session and 
will continue until Aug. 2. His work is 
well-known in Cleveland, since he has 
been guest teacher at the Institute dur- 
ing the last season. Before coming to 
America, Mr. Silva was known in Eu- 
rope as an operatic director as well as 
a teacher of singing, and is the holder 
of two life honorary positions, that of 
professor at the Royal Academy of 
Parma, and Maestro di Canto at the 
Royal Academy of St. Cecilia in Rome. 
Six of his New York pupils will accom- 
pany him to Cleveland to continue their 
studies. 


DECATUR, ILL. 


June 9.—The Decatur Oratorio Choir 
of 280 voices, conducted by D. M. 
Swarthout, performed Elgar’s “Caracta- 
cus” with the St. Louis Symphony be- 
fore a great audience at the Lincoln 
Square Theater, Decatur, IIl., for the 
closing program in the annual spring 
festival. The soloists were Ethel Bene- 
dict of Chicago, soprano, and Glenn Lee, 
tenor; Raymond Koch, baritone, and Dr. 
J. Kessler, bass, all of St. Louis. The 
performance was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded. The St. Louis Symphony under 
the leadership of Rudolph Ganz, gave a 
fine program in the afternoon with Caro- 
lina Lazzari as soloist. The orchestra 
and soloist, were received with marked 
favor. The festival was promoted and 
underwritten by a Festival Association 
of some 260 citizens, headed by H. W. 
McDavid as president. 
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Mo.—Twenty-one violin 
pupils of Arno Waechtler appeared in 
recital at the Wednesday Club Audi- 
torium before a capacity audience. 

* * oe 


St. Lovuls, 


BILLINGS, MontT.—Vocal and piano 
pupils of Mrs. Ragsdale recently gave a 
recital at the Congregational Church and 
the younger students of the same teacher 
were also heard in recital. 

Kk kK aE 


CANTON, OHIO.—Pupils of Mrs. Lor- 
raine Adams and Gladys Cook, piano 
teachers, gave recitals last week at the 
Woman’s Club. Mrs. E. Mosley, soprano, 
assisted at Mrs. Adams’ recital with 
vocal numbers. one 


SAN JOSE, CAL.—Mrs. Lester Cowger, 
soprano, pupil of William Edward John- 
son, appeared in recital at the Christian 
Church and sang an interesting program 
in good style. She was ably assisted at 
the piano by Mrs. Percy Pogson. 

ok * * 

CARTHAGE, ILL.—The following vocal 
students of Eve Simmons-Runyon were 
lately presented in recital: Ruth Kabele, 
Irene Graehling, Leo Hubbard, Eunice 
Shepherd, Philip Culkin, Emily Crum 
and Ruth Burner. Bernard Helfrich 
was accompanist. 

* * * 


EVERGREEN, ALA.—Mrs. F. F. Feagin 
presented a class of fifteen students in 
piano and violin recital. Among those 
who appeared were Harpie Gantt, Aline 
Mays Farnham, Ruby Jones, Myrtle 
Brundage, Eleanor Baldwin, Lois Lee, 
and Jennie Brundage. 

oe ok ok 

St. Louis, Mo.—At the annual closing 
entertainment of the College of Music at 
Loretto College, Webster Groves, on May 
20, the degree of Bachelor of Music was 
bestowed upon Mary Catherine Burke 
and Mary Isabelle Reddin. Both gradu- 
ates played piano solos excellently. 





ZANESVILLE, OHIO.—A concert given 
by the Zanesville Civic League Chorus 
of the colored community center at the 
High School Auditorium proved so suc- 
cessful that it was decided to repeat it. 
George L. Johnson of Community Service 
conducted the choir, and sang solos. 


TRENTON, N. l~Pred Brindley, tenor, 
was soloist at the opening concert of 
Winkler’s Band series at Cadwalader 
Park. J. Harry Reid, baritone, appeared 
as soloist at the Memorial Day exercises 
with the same band in Cadwalader Park. 
Elizabeth Roderick, soprano, was soloist 
with Mayer’s Orchestra at Woodlawn 
Park in a week’s concerts. 

* co K 

LONG BEAcH, CAL.—The Long Beach 
School of Business, Music and Art has 
been purchased by Dr. Clyde Sheldon 
Shephard, formerly of Pomona College, 
and is now called the University of the 
West.—Dola Dougherty, piano teacher, 


‘has joined the faculty of the Westlake 


School of Girls, Los Angeles, but will 
still maintain her studio here. 
* ok * 

NEw RocHELLE, N. Y.—The Music 
Club of New Rochelle, a chorus of fifty 
church singers conducted by Clarence S. 
Shumway, was among the organizations 
contributing materially to the success of 
the recent Music Week. Mr. Shumway 
is also president of the New Rochelle 
Humane Society, under whose auspices 
one of the best concerts of the week was 
given. 

* * * 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Members of 
the Schubert Club were luncheon guests 
of Mrs. Gene Pryor at her home for the 
last meeting of the season. Clark E. 
Snell was additional guest. Those as- 
sisting the hostess were Mrs. R. G. Good- 
ner, Mary Bieber. Mrs. D. L. Pollak, Mrs. 
Alex Rimmer and William J. Quillen.—A 
program was given lately before the 
Junior MacDowell Club at the Oklahoma 





City Golf and Country Clubhouse. Mrs. 
Julius Bloch was hostess for the after- 
noon. 
i a ee 
LONG BEACH, CAL.—Programs were 
given lately at Fitzgerald’s Music Hali 
by Pauline Venable, Minnie O’Neil, 
Pauline Farquhar, pianists, pupils of 
Abby De Avirett; Florence Van Dyke, 
dramatic soprano; Mrs. W. L. Porter- 
field, contralto; Katherine Pitcairn, a 
pupil of William C. Mills, and Cortland 
P. Gilmore, saxophone player, on each 
program. The Beverly Quartet, com- 
prising Mrs. Brown, Mrs. Tincher, Mr. 
Romanes and Mr. Williams, with Mrs. 
Foreman, accompanist, and L. D. Frey, 
director, sang at one of these concerts. 
* ok a 


CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Eulah Cornor, 
contralto, post-graduate from the class 
of Giacinto Gorno of the College of 
Music, gave a recital at the Odeon and 
proved that she possesses a beautiful 
and well-trained voice. Pupils of Louise 
Dotti gave an attractive recital at the 
Odeon under the auspices of the College 
of Music. Louise Lee, violinist, from the 
class of Adolf Hahn, and Margaret 
Lockwood from the class of Lina Mattioli 
of the College of Music gave a success- 
ful recital at the Odeon, and a creditable 
song recital was given at the Conserva- 
tory by pupils of Alfred Blackman. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—The Leschetizky 
School, of which Mary B. Lundy is direc- 
tor, gave an all-American program at 
the school, the numbers being selected 
from the works of MacDowell, Nevin, 
Griffes, La Forge, John Alden Carpenter, 
Cadman, DeKoven, Dett and _ several 
others. William Clifford Heilman played 
his own Study in G Minor, J. Early was 
heard in one of his own piano pieces and 
others who took part were Ariel Camp, 
Alma Clarke, Marian Zerby, Laura Lose, 
Helen Staddon, Miss Hoffa, Marjorie St. 
Pierre, Elizabeth Melick, George Terrell, 
Dorothy Reese, Miss Hannen and Carol 
Sweely. 

* a ok 

CINCINNATI, OHI0.—Howard Went- 
worth Hess, pupil of Romeo Gorno, made 
a fine impression in a piano recital at 
the Odeon. He played the Fantasie and 
Fugue in G Minor of Bach-Liszt and the 
‘“Waldstein” Sonata of Beethoven. Mr. 
Hess was assisted by Ewald Haun, flau- 
tist of the Svmphony, with whom he 
played the “Orientale” of Gaubert. John 


Quincy Bass, pupil of Ilse Huebner, an, 
Harriet Sperry, soprano, from the clas 
of B. F. Foley, gave a recital at th 

Odeon. Lydia Clark Darlington, so 
prano, a pupil of T. J. Kelley, was hear 

in an interesting recital at Conservator 
Hall, and sang two seldom-heard aria 

from Haydn’s “Creation.” Edith Milley. 
a violin pupil of André de Ribaupierre. 
recently gave an admirable recital. 

OK * ok 
WICHITA, KAN.—Gladys May, pian 

pupil of Reno B. Myers of the Fairmoun 
College Conservatory lately appeared j; 
recital and the Wichita College of Musi 
also presented Hazel Darling in a pian 

recital. The following pupils of Otto L. 
Fischer gave a recital in Philharmon 


Hall: Parker Dale Dumbald, Helen Shox 
maker, John Marshall, Krelia Mc 
Chesney, Helen Fuller, Lyle Zinser. 


Alethia Phenneger, Edna Nickel, Ver: 
Haven, Eunice Hobson. Pupils of Mr: 
Goldie M. Petrie gave a recital in th 
chapel of the Masonic Home, the follow 
ing participating: Muriel Gafney, Doro- 
thy Foulke, Helen Hutchinson, Virginia 
Juaire, Milton Bigler, Martha Wilson. 
James Franklin Crow, Irene Wilbur. 
Lois Leonard, Alfred Baldwin, Hanford 
Fitch, Mary Hill, David Hill, Mark 
Dobbin, Darwin Cook, Barbara Gage, 
Maurice Martin, Rebecca Jordan, Mary 
Elizabeth Tippin, Joseph Schulte. 


WICHITA, KAN.—Ruth Hall, pianist, 
assisted by Fannie Ralstin Whitney, 
reader, gave a recital at the Wichita Col- 
lege of Music recently. A demonstration 
of the Dunning system of music study 
was given by Mrs. E. O. Cavanaugh at 
her studios, the following pupils partici- 
pating Guida Burgan, Josephine Avey, 
Kathleen Robertson, James Keating, 
Howard Kincheloe, Vera Elder, Ros: 
Schantz, Maxine Parrott, Ruth Fox, 
Nadine Beatie, Alice Parcel, Frances 
Duncan, Dorothy Reeder, Rozella Blood, 
Louis Martin, Edna Bordner, Thelma 
Hampton, Helen Thompson, Ruby Ray 
mond, Frances Gray, Maxine Wideman 
and Orvill Jessup. Mrs. Q. C. Drake 
presented the following pupils in recital: 
Lillabell Dewing, Thais _ Pritchard, 
Leatha Bays, Thelma Shepherd, Louise 
Brown, Vivian Kuhns, Leah Barnett. 
Ethel Hampson, Elaine Armstrong, Nel! 
Beall, Bonnie Marie Beason, Thelma 
Rice, Margaret Beason, Lillian House, 
Mrs. James Mosteller, Mrs. James 
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Eighty Candles on Her Birthday Cake, 
_ ‘But Mrs. Skolfield Still Plays Organ 
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vein Musician of Lewiston, 
Me., Has Directed Music at 
St. Patrick’s for Quarter of 
Century — Began Musical 
Career Sixty-eight Years 
Ago—Sang in Many Choirs 
and Played at Numerous 
Churches 


By ALICE FROST LORD 
EWISTON, ME., May 26.—Maine 
claims Mrs. Alice J. Skolfield of 


Lewiston as its dean of organists. Mrs. 
Skolfield has just passed her eightieth 
birthday and she is still playing and 
directing the choir of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral here. 

This musician’s record is unusual in- 
deed, since she plays every Sunday for 
high mass and also frequently during the 
week for requiem masses, walking serene- 
ly and happily from her rooms with her 
daughter to the church and back again, 
agile, active in mind and body, and one 
of the most popular figures in musical 
and social circles with hosts of friends 
both young and old. 

It is sixty-eight years since Mrs. Skol- 
field began her musical career and forty- 
six years since she accepted her first posi- 
tion as organist here, at the old Hamp- 
shire Street Methodist Church, now no 
more. She has outlived churches, minis- 
ters, and most of her early companions 
in church work here, the only notable 
exception being Warren D. Lothrop, a 
choir-singer of her day. She has sung 
in the choirs, she has taught voice and 
piano, she has been organist from Wood- 
stock, Vt., to Thomaston Me., and has 
played at nearly every church in Lewis- 
ton and Auburn at one time or another. 
For over quarter of a century she has 


been in charge of the music at St. 
Patrick’s and has played over 1500 
masses, 

Born in the town of Oxford, in this 


State, in the days of old-time singing- 
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Messrs, Paterson Sons and Co., Ltd. 
MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


Glasgow, Edinburgh and London 
Announce the opening of an American 
Agency at 
110 East 31st St., New York City 
Phone Madison Square 6915 
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Conductor Los Angeles Oraterio Society 


1500 South Figuerroa Street 
Les Angeles, California 
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Alexander 
Is now staging the dancing for the 
gigantic Masonic pageant in Dareit 
will reorganize ballet classes in 
September. 
Further information address 
110 W. 47th St., N. Y¥Y. C. 
Phone Bryant 9339 























Mrs. Alice J. Skolfield, Organist and Choir 
Director at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Lewis- 
ton, Me., Now in Her Eighty-first Year 


masters, she early joined the singing- 
school, “‘stole” her first melodeon lessons 
from an elder sister when only twelve 
years old, and at thirteen was giving 
her first lessons to those younger than 
herself. In Mrs. Skolfield’s personal 
possession are many of the ancient hymn- 
books so difficult to find today; and in 
her memory are stored scores of those 
dignified and melodious airs, “Northfield,” 
“Turner,” “Majesty,” “Jerusalem,” ‘“Ol- 
mutz” and many others. Fine covers 
and gilt edges do not make up, in modern 
hymn-books, for some of the real musical 
value in the older compositions, in her 
opinion. 

Since living in Lewiston, Mrs. Skol- 
field has been a leader in many musical 
activities; in the old Cecelia Club, as one 
of the organizers of the Clef Club of 
women musicians, as a member of the 
Musical Union and of the present Phil- 
harmonic Club, as a singer in the Maine 
Musical Festival Choruses when William 
R. Chapman inaugurated the festivals— 
as a participant in the amateur operas 
and in cantatas and oratorios given here 
for nearly half a century. Her voice, 
a rich mezzo-soprano, was well-trained, 
for she had completed her vocal studies 
with W. W. Davis, a native of Maine, 
then famous in Boston as a _ teacher. 
Some years ago, as her organ work in- 
creased, she gave up singing. 

Her success in her remarkable life- 
work here she attributes to a musical 
parentage, her whole family being talent- 
ed and of artistic temperament; to early 
training in the best of music only heard 
in the home, and to the aid of cultured 
teachers. Her parents were Mr. and 
Mrs. Orin Jones of Oxford. She was twice 
married, her first husband being Mr. 
Tewksbury, and her only daughter, Mrs. 


Fannie T. Heth, with whom she now 
makes her home, was a child of this 
union. Her second husband was the 


late W. S. Skolfield of Lewiston. 

Life has been kind to Mrs. Skolfield 
and the years rest lightly upon her. 
Her interests are still varied, her outlook 
on the world cheerful and sunny, her 
philosophy broad and kindly, her religion, 
the essentials that underlie all the 
Christian churches. Something of the 
harmony of the music she has playea 
sO many vears has been so thoroughly 
absorbed that one feels at once the nobil- 
ity, the dignity, the serenity of this good 
woman, whose personal biography covers 
the most interesting period in the mus!- 
cal history of this part of Maine. 





LEWISTOWN, PA. 


June 9.—The second annual Music 
Week recently opened with special music 
in the churches of Lewistown. The choir 
of the Presbyterian Church, led by Mrs. 
W. A. Alexander, gave parts of the ora- 
torio of “St. Paul.” with Reid S. Dickson 
and Sarah MecNitt as soloists. The 
Methodist Episcopal Choir, under Fred- 
erick Lane, with Mrs. Ray White as solo- 
ist, gave a mixed program, closing with 
“Unfold Ye Portals,” by Gounod. “The 
Flower Carnival,” by Ruth Stephens 
Porter, was presented in costume by the 
juvenile section of the Junior Club, auxil- 
iary of the local Federated Music Club, 
while the junior section gave three scenes 


GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 





successfully from the works of Paul 
Bliss with interpretative dancing.—A 
well organized music memory contest was 
held at the High School under Mildred 
Wentz, supervisor. The contest closed 
with the classes, represented by five 
members each, coming out a tie on the 
program of fifteen numbers.—Other fea- 
tures of the week were demonstrations in 
grade singing at the High School, a band 
concert at noon at the Standard Steel 
Works plant, with a meeting at the Y. M. 
C. A. Thomas Finegan, Superintendent 
of the Department of Public Instruction, 
making the principal address. 
Mrs. Jos. D. MITCHELL. 





CAMDEN, N. J. 


June 11.—The Treble Clef Club, con- 
ducted by Powell G. Fithian, gave an 


attractive concert on May 25 at the Cam- 
den High School, singing numbers by 
Cooke, Wilson, Forman and Ricci. The 
assisting artists were Constance Nosa- 
now, pianist; Max Goberman, violinist, 
and Ada Mohrman, _~ elocutionist— 
The orchestra of the Tabernacle Metho- 
dist Church, under the baton of Victor 
H. Clark, gave a concert on May 21, 
assisted by Frances J. Lapitino, harpist, 
and Paul W. Finkeni, pianist.—At 
the Spring Concert of the Community 
Musical Club of Collingswood on May 21 
at the Collingswood High School, the 
club orchestra, conducted by C. Austin 
Miles, Jr., and the club chorus, led by 
Ethel McKinley, were heard in several 
numbers. Mrs. H. W. Densham, soprano, 
and the Franklin Male Quartet assisted. 
—The annual cosmopolitan concert 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association 
took place in Association Hall on May 
21, when four nationalities were repre- 
sented in the choice of music—Polish, 
German, Italian and American. The 
Camden Mannerchor under the leader- 
ship of August Schmidt; Christine Un- 
dorfer, contralto; a vocal quartet; Fran- 
cisco Marino, baritone, and the choir of 
St. Clement’s Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, led by Henry S. Fry, were among 
those who appeared. Four silver cups 
were awarded to the successful con- 


testants: Italian, Dante Alighieri Lodge, 
Sons of Italy; English, St. Clement’s 
Episcopal Choir; Polish, the Polish 


Circle; German, the Camden Mannerchor. 
ARTHUR D. PIERCE. 


OPEN-AIR OPERA 
FOR BALTIMORE 


“Tosea’”’ Ushers in Summer 
Season at Carlin’s 


Arena 
By F. C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, June 9.—The third an- 
nual season of open-air performances 
Given by the DeFeo Grand Opera Com- 
pany at Carlin’s Arena Theater began 
on June 4 with a very creditable pro- 
duction of “Tosca”, the cast including 
Edith DeLys in the title-réle. Armand 
Tokatyan as Cavaradossi, and Alfred 


Gandolfi as Scarpia. 

Mme. DeLys interpreted the character 
of the heroine with emotional power, and 
her vocal qualities enabled her voice to 
reach the utmost space of the large 
arena. Mr. Tokatyan sang with vocal 
opulence and youthful enthusiasm, and 
subtle distinction of Mr. Gandolfi’s 
reading of the réle of Scarpia was also 
a feature of the performance. 

Though the weather was hot and 
humid, there was a big audience for the 
second performance, when “La Travi- 
ata”, was staged. Thalia Sabaneyeva, 
who made her initial local appearance, 
sang the role of Violetta with success, 
and promptly became a favorite with 
the audience. Mr. Gandolfi, as the elder 
Germont, deepened the good impression 
he made on the first night and G. Diaz 
ardently portrayed the character of 
Alfredo Germont. 

“Trovatore” attracted a big crowd on 
the third night, when Heinrich Knote, 
as Manrico, by his fervent style and 
vocal quality excited enthusiasm, and 
the singing of Richard Bonelli, as the 
Count, was also excellent. Mary Potter 
deserves high praise for her interpreta- 
tion of the part of Azucena. Some ner- 
vousness was noticed in the acting of 
Mme. Horn as Leonora, but she sang 
with abundant dramatic skill. 

The excellent musicianship of Jacques 
Samossoud, conductor, was noticed in 
his crisp interpretation of the scores. 

F.C. B. 
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For your Summer Sessions 


Buy your Teaching Material at 
REDUCED PRICES 


All the Classics 


FINE ARTS IMPORTING CORPORATION 
130 West 42nd Street, New York 
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For Students. 
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THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL CLUB 


Amateurs . 


Address MISS JANE R. CATHCART, President, 200 West 57th Street, New York 
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Junior Branch for Young People 
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CLEMENTINE Prima Donna Soprano 


Covent Garden, Lao 
DeVERE ease tek 
Concert — Opera — tl 


109 Riverside Drive 





ROMUALDO Vocal Teacher 
Formerly Conductor Metro- 
politan—Coach to Patti, 


SAP IO Calve, Nordica and others. 


NEW YORK, Phone Schuyler 





317 West 95th St., N. Y. 





James HINCHLIFF Baritone 


Artist-pupil of HAROLD HURLBUT 
(de Reszke Disciple) 
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THE LAST WORD IN THE VIOLIN MAKING 


My publication, the VIOLIN FACTS AND FANCIES, will be offered 
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ARTISTS JOIN IN BENEFITS 
IN AID OF VETERAN CAMP 





Autographed Program Sale Nets $1025 
For Convalescent Soldiers at 
Carnegie Hall Concert 


A dozen noted artists participated in 
the first of three benefit concerts in aid 
of the campaign to endow a Veterans’ 


Mountain Camp in the Adirondacks, 
given in Carnegie Hall on Sunday eve- 
ning, June 8. The event was under the 
auspices of the American Legion of New 
York, and a feature of the program was 
an address by Dr. Samuel Lloyd, presi- 
dent of the Veterans’ Camp, who an- 
nounced that the success of the recent 
poppy sale had made possible the open- 
ing of that convalescent center. 

A program autographed by all the 
artists contributing their services was 
awarded in the intermission to Fortune 
Gallo, impresario of the San Carlo 
Opera, who was the last of a series of 
twenty-six donors, each of whom gave 
$25 to the campaign. The program was 
broadcasted by radio, and contribution 
pledges of $375 in addition were received 
from listeners at a distance, making a 
total of $1,025. 

An orchestra conducted by Dirk Foch 
opened the program with the “Rienzi” 
Overture of Wagner, and later played a 
movement from Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, a Liszt Rhapsody and ac- 
companiments for several of the vocal 
numbers. Ernest Schelling played his 
“Suite Fantastique” with accompani- 
ment by the Duo-Art Piano. Margaret 
Matzenauer, contralto of the Metropoii- 
tan, sang an aria from “Samson et Dali- 
la” and numbers by Arensky, De Riego 
and Frank LaForge, with the last-named 
composer at the piano. Edward Lan- 
kow, bass of the Chicago Opera, sang an 
aria from “La Juive” and other num- 
bers. Toscha Seidel, violinist, gave the 
Schubert-Wilhelmj “Ave Maria,” and 
solos by Brahms and _ Burleigh. Ina 
Bourskaya, contralto of the Metropoli- 


tan, sang arias from Seroff’s “Rogneda” 
and Tchaikovsky’s “Jeanne d’Arc,” with 
May Fine as accompanist. Tito Schipa, 
tenor of the Chicago Opera, sang arias 
from “Mignon” and “Marta,” with 
Julian Huarte at the piano. 

Participants in the second half of the 
unusual program, all of whom gave their 
best efforts to the event, were: Willem 
Willeke, ’cellist, in works of Bruch and 
Casella, accompanied by Josef Adler; 
Queena Mario, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, who gave the Waltz Song 
from “Roméo et Juliette” and other 
numbers; Mischa Levitzki, pianist, heard 
in a Liszt Rhapsody and his own Waltz 
in A, and Alexis Kosloff and Alice Wynn 
in a dance contribution. 

A second program in the same series, 
at the Century Theater on the evening 
of June 10, included scenes from several 
operas given by well-known artists. The 
final scene from “Il Trovatore” was sung 
by Gladys Axman, Nicola Zerola, Anita 
Klinova and Giuseppe Interrante. Mr. 
Zerola later sang the aria “Di quella 
pira” from the same work. The Nile 
scene from “Aida” enlisted the services 
of Marie Rappold, Manuel Salazar, Vin- 
cente Ballester, Miss Klinova and Natale 
Cervi. Josiah Zuro conducted both 
scenes. Giuseppe Danise, baritone of the 
Metropolitan, was heard in numbers in- 
cluding the Prologue from “Pagliacci,” 
the aria “Vision Fugitive” from Masse- 
net’s “Hérodiade” and three encores, 
given with Vincent De Crescenzo at the 
piano. Anton Bilotti, pianist, played 
pieces by Liszt and Chopin and one of 
his own compositions. The program 
closed at a rather late hour with the 
singing of the second act of “Madama 
Butterfly” by the following artists: Anna 
Fitziu, Miss Klinova, Mario Valle, Fran- 
cesco Curci and Mr. Cervi. Cesare So- 
dero conducted. > 

As at the previous concert, a brief 
address of thanks for aid given in the 
campaign was made by Dr. Lloyd. A 
“drive” for subscriptions during an in- 
termission resulted in pledges of more 
than $700, in addition to contributions 
sent in over the radio. 





Ziegler Pupils Applauded in 
Wanamaker Concert 


A program of outstanding merit was 
presented by four pupils of Oscar Zieg- 
ler, pianist and teacher, in the Wana- 
maker Auditorium on the afternoon of 
June 6. The character of the program 
was matched by the excellence of the 
playing, which was on an unusually high 
plane. The first number was given by 
Yolanda Lorenz, who revealed talent of 
high order in Mozart’s Sonata in D. 
The work was played in fine style, with 
technical fluency and musicianly feeling. 
The Bach-Busoni Chaconne showed 
Bernard Baslow as a player of keen 
intellectual perception, able to grasp the 
content of the composition and publish 
its meaning in an authorative manner. 
Michael Auerbach, who has accomplished 
all his study with Mr. Ziegler during the 
last year and a half, disclosed the results 
of his instruction in an artistic and color- 
ful presentation of Debussy’s “Reflet 
dans l’eau,” and Isidor Franzblau, who 
will make his New York début in a 
recital in Aeolian Hall next season, was 
heard in a poetic performance of Bee- 
thoven’s “Appassionata” Sonata. The 
concert was heard by some 250 persons, 
who were enthusiastic over the playing 
of the pupils. D. C. 


Oscar 





Emma A. Dambmann Goes to Summer 
Place in Rhode Island 


Emma A. Dambmann has brought to 
an end a successful season of the South- 
land Singers, of which she is founder 
and president, and has left for Shelter 
Harbor, R. I., where she will spend the 
summer. In the last year Mme. Damb- 


mann has prepared many singers for 
public work. Grace Calhoun and Mrs. 
George Lepps recently gave a joint re- 
cital in Lenox. Mass., and are now tour- 
ing in the West. Marjorie Barnes, so- 
prano, will give a New York recital next 
fall, and Marie Black has made a suc- 
cessful tour of the South. Allda Prigge 
and Mabel Baker have had an active sea- 
son and Helene Hasbrouck Eagen was 
recently heard in recital in Greenwich, 
Conn. Viola Bryan, Marion Ross and 
Arline Thomas have been in demand for 
club musicales and broadcasting pro- 


grams. The Southland Singers will be 
heard in a series of public concerts in 
New York next season and the soloists 
already selected include Adelaide Mulry, 
Evelyn Paddock, Laura Chamberlin, 
Nora King, Marion Ross, Helen Day, 
Ida Bieling, Ara Kirkwood, Katharine 
and Florence Mangone, Zola Belle Rug- 
gles, Helene Eagan, Rangua Linbloom, 
Clara Schmid, Beatrice Kramer, sing- 
ers; Jacqueline de’Moor and Vera Stet- 
kewiez, pianists, and Katherine Face, 
Ruth Johnston, Gladys Thomas and 
Lucille Blabe, accompanists. 





Give Popular Program at Rivoli 


The feature of the musical program at 
the Rivoli Theater this week was the 
first in a series of “symphonized home 
tunes,” played by the orchestra under the 
alternate leadership of Josiah Zuro and 


Emanuel Baer. The tune this week was 
Molloy’s “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” ar- 
ranged by Edgar R. Carver. The second 
in the recital series was presented by 
Helen Sherman, coloratura soprano, who 
played her own accompaniments. The 
dance feature was Chapi’s “Serenata 
Moresco” by Martha Graham of the 
Denishawn company. The _ orchestral 
overture was from Rossini’s “La Gazza 
Ladra.” At the Rialto Theater the or- 
chestra, under Joseph Littau and Lud- 
wig Laurier, played Lortzing’s “Czar and 
Carpenter” Overture and a Riesenfeld 
Classical Jazz. Elizabeth Bartenieva, 
soprano, was heard in a Tchaikovsky 
aria and C. Sharpe-Minor played the 
composition which he will enter in the 
city’s $1,000 prize contest for the best 
song to mark the celebration of the Sil- 
ver Jubilee. 





Thomas Injured in Automobile Accident 


John Charles Thomas, baritone, who is 
engaged in making a motion picture, is 
recovering from an accident sustained 


recently when his car was in collision 
with another automobile as he was re- 
turning to New York from Stamford, 
Conn., where he was at work on the pic- 
ture. After two days in the White 
Plains Hospital he was taken to his home 
in New York. where he is being cared 
for by his mother. It is expected that he 
will be able to return to work in two 
weeks, 
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Crowds on the Mall Hear Excellent 
Programs 


Although it cannot be said that Edwin 
Franko Goldman’s Band enjoyed ideal 
weather for outdoor music during the 
first week of its season on the Mall, Cen- 


tral Park, only one of the concerts ac- 
tually suffered interference. In spite of 
unpropitious signs on more than one 
evening, the crowds assembled indicated 
that the Central Park concerts are going 
to be exceedingly popular. 

Some good performances were heard 
during the week, and there were solos 
by Vincent C. Buono and Lotta Madden. 
I’rieda Klink was scheduled for Wednes- 
day evening, but the concert had to be 
abandoned after the first few numbers. 
On Friday evening half of the program 
was devoted to Wagner, excerpts from 
“Rienzi,” “Tannhiauser” and “Walkiire” 
being played. Mr. Buono played an aria 
from “Mefistofele” as a cornet solo. A 
miscellaneous program was presented on 
Saturday evening. The “William Tell” 
Overture, played so successfully on Mon- 
day at the opening of the series, was 
repeated. Miss Madden in songs was 
the featured artist. 

Sacred numbers were included on the 
program for Sunday, and there were also 
the “Oberon” Overture by Weber and a 
Liszt Hungarian Rhapsody. Mr. Buono 
played the “Inflammatus” from Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” 





Granberry Piano School Gives Annual 
Commencement Program 


Commencement exercises of the Gran- 
berry Piano School were held in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on Thursday eve- 


ning, June 7. Ensemble numbers and 
solos provided music of a high degree of 
excellence for a capacity audience, and 
at the conclusion of the program certifi- 
cates and diplomas were presented by 
George Folsom Granberry. Anna Marie 
Batton played numbers by Bach, Beetho- 
ven and Liszt and showed excellent musi- 
cal qualities in Chopin’s D Flat Noc- 
turne. Alma Kyle played effectively 
numbers by Grieg and Schubert and 
Rachmaninoft’s “Polichinelle.” Charlotte 
Rado and Kenneth MacIntyre played the 
Liszt arrangement of Schubert’s “Wan- 
derer Fantasy,” and Mozart’s Sonata, 
Op. 3, No. 1, was given by Eva Guernsey, 
Sheila Hayes, Gretchen Henry, Pearle 
Pitts, Althea Weaver and Edwin Brere- 
ton. The closing number was the “Jubel” 
Overture by Weber, played by nine stu- 
dents. A reception for graduates was 
held by the faculty in the lecture room 
of the school after the performance. 





William Reddick to Teach at Bayview 


William Reddick, pianist and com- 
poser, has been engaged as head of the 
piano department of the Assembly Music 


School to be held at Bayview, Mich., 
during July and August. Mr. Reddick 
recently conducted a performance of a 
group of his works by the Philadelphia 
Orpheus Club, two of the numbers hav- 
ing to be repeated. A reorganization of 
the People’s Choral Society of New 
York, conducted by Mr. Reddick, is 
under way, and new voices will be heard 
after his return from the summer 
session. 





Florence Ferrell Organizes Company 


Florence Ferrell, soprano, has organ- 
ized the Ferrell Ensemble, consisting 
of a mixed quartet and a pianist, which 
is preparing for a series of appearances 
next season. The programs will be 
given in costume, representing three 
periods—early colonial, Civil War and 
modern. Miss Ferrell will go to her 
camp in New Hampshire for the summer 
months, returning to her Massachusetts 
home in the early fall to prepare for 
next season. 





Chotzinoff to Open Studio in Fall 


Samuel Chotzinoff, who has toured 
with Jascha Heifetz for the last four 
years, will spend all of next season in 
New York, where he will devote his time 
to teaching and coaching. Prior to his 
association with Mr. Heifetz, Mr. Chot- 
zinoff toured for several seasons with 
Efrem Zimbalist and also played for 
Alma Gluck, Marcella Sembrich and 
other well-known artists. He not only 





ranks with the best accompanists in t) 
country, but is also known as an autho 
ity on English literature and is {! 
owner of a remarkable collection of ra 
editions. He is now at his summer ho; 
in Littleton, N. H., and will return 
a York to open his studio in the ea) 
all. 





Patterson Singers Give Program 


Rose Dreeben, soprano, and Robe; 
Johnston, baritone, pupils of A. Ru: 


Patterson, assisted by Ruth Kempe 
violinist, gave a recital in the Pattersy 
studios on the evening of June 1. A 
audience that filled the hall applaude 
Miss Dreeben in a Verdi aria, Bachelet 
“Chere Nuit,” a group of songs | 
Schubert, La Forge and Kahl and in 
duet with Mr. Johnston, who sang aria 
by Handel, and songs by Franz, Trunk 
Massenet, Rabey, Chadwick, Campbe!! 
Tipton and Speaks. Miss Kemper playe. 
the Tartini Sonata in G Minor and . 
group of numbers by Sarasate, Vieux 
temps and Grasse. Following the pro 
gram, Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metro- 
politan, and Idelle Patterson, soprano. 
were heard informally in a number of 
arias and songs. 





Bach Choir Re-engages Mabel Beddoe 


Mabel Beddoe, contralto, will close her 


season when she appears as soloist with 
the Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., in a 
two-day festival to be given at Hershey, 
Pa., on June 16 and 17 as part of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary program of the 
organization. Miss Beddoe will lb 
heard in the B Minor Mass, the “Passion 
of St. John” and a cantata. Her success 
in the recent performances of the Bach 
Choir in Bethlehem, which marked her 
third annual appearance with that or- 
ganization, was notable. Miss Beddoe’s 
season, beginning with the Pittsfield 
Festival, has included recitals in New 
York, Atlantic City, Newburgh, N. Y., 
East Orange, N. J., Red Springs, N. C., 
Greensburg, Pa., and leading réles in 
festivals held at Spartanburg, Buffalo, 
Lima, Ohio, and Bridgeport, Conn. 





Luckstone Singers Heard 


Two singers from the Isidore Luck- 
stone studios who have achieved note- 
worthy success in the last season are 
Gertrude Lang, who was chosen to play 
the réle of Mizi in “Blossom Time,” and 
Ruth Blackman Rodgers, whose season 
included many important engagements. 
Miss Lang is now with one of the two 
companies playing “Blossom Time” in 
New York, one of which will be chosen 
to appear in London. Miss Rodgers has 
just ended a spring tour that included 
a successful appearance with the Men- 
delssohn Club in Albany. 





Cultural Federation Sponsors Concert 


The Cultural Federation, Albert Son- 
berg, president, presented Ruth Fried- 
man, pianist; Aaron Tuchinsky, violin- 
ist, and Manuel Carvalho, baritone, in a 
joint concert in the auditorium of the 
Girls’ High School in Brooklyn on the 
evening of June 6. The concert, which 
was arranged for the purpose of giving 
the artists an opportunity to appear pro- 
fessionally, was heard by an apprecia- 
tive audience. 





Hodgson Pupils Heard in Recitals 


Pupils of Leslie Hodgson who have 
become established as teachers have been 
winding up the season with students’ re- 
citals. Among those especially success- 
ful have been a series of programs ar- 
ranged bv Mary W. Newton in Bennetts- 
ville, S. C., a recital by pupils of Rose I. 
Hartley in Riverdale, N. Y., and a pro- 
gram of two-piano music given by Heste 
B. Finger’s pupils in Charleston, S. C. 





Rechlin Gives Organ Recitals 


Edward Rechlin, organist, recent!) 
appeared in recital in Meriden, Conn.. 
playing the Fantasie and Fugue in C 
Minor by Bach, Mendelssohn’s Sixt 
Sonata and an improvisation on th 
choral “Sleepers, Awake!” Mr. Rechli 
also gave a recital in York, Pa., and 
was received with enthusiastic applaus 
in a classical program. 





Helen E. Thomas Sings at Sorosis Clu 
Meeting at Waldorf-Astoria 


Helen E. Thomas, soprano, was t! 
soloist at a meeting of the Sorosis Clu 
at the Waldorf-Astoria on June 4. SI 
sang Curtis’ “Tu Sola,” Mana Zucca 
“If Flowers Could Speak” and Dunkel 
“Summer Roses,” with Corinne Wole 
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stein as accompanist, and was enthusias- 
tically received. The program, given 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
House and Home, included addresses by 
Countess Irene di Robilant, associate 
manager of the Italy-American Society; 
Helen Hart of the East Side Settlement 
House and Dr. Emily Manning Smith. 
Alice Bartlett Stimson is president and 
May Riley Smith honorary president of 
the Sorosis Club and Emma F. Turtle 
is chairman of the executive committee. 





String Quartet and Ensemble Give Clos- 
ing Performance in Brooklyn 


Students of the Woelber School of 
Music were heard in the closing recital! 
of the season in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music on June 8. The Woelber String 
Quartet, led by Frank A. Woelber, also 
had a place on the program. This or- 
ganization, which has been heard fre- 
quently in concerts given under the aus- 
pices of the Brooklyn Board of Educa- 
tion, has been brought by Mr. Woelber to 
high attainment in precision, tonal color- 
ing and musicianship. Quartets by Bee- 
thoven and Elgar and works by Liszt and 
Suppé were given with artistic finish. 
Marie Schuster gave as a solo the Veux- 
temps “Fantasie Appassionata.” 

The Woelber Orchestra Club, con- 
ducted by Emil Levy, played an Overture 
by Kele-Bela and Dvorak’s “Humor- 
esque,” and the Junior Orchestra, com- 
posed of students of the school, was 
heard in effective performances of works 
by Bevan, Harvey and Pabst. A large 
audience was enthusiastic in applause 
and demanded several extra numbers. 

E. R. 





“Indian Love Lyrics” at Capitol 


An attractive feature in the program 
at the Capitol Theater this week was the 
presentation of Amy Woodforde-Finden’s 
“Indian Love Lyrics” by the Capitol 
Quartet, ballet corps and soloists. The 
work is composed of “The Temple Bells 
Are Ringing,” “Less Than the Dust,” 
Kashmiri Song and “Till I Awake.” An- 
other unusual number was a Japanese 
Chant, sung by the male ensemble. The 
overture was from Offenbach’s “Or- 
pheus,” which was played by the orches- 
tra under the baton of Erno Rapee. 





Carmen Reuben in Recital 


Carmen Reuben, mezzo-soprano, was 
heard recently in a recital at Wilton, 
Conn., displaying fine artistry in a pro- 
gram that included French, German and 
English works. Miss Reuben has been 
engaged for the vocal faculty of the 
Seymour School of Musical Re-Educa- 
tion, and will also conduct private 
classes in her New York studio next 
season. 





Schumann Heink Leaves for West 


Ernestine Schumann Heink left New 
York last week for the Pacific Coast, 
where she will spend the summer. She 
will stop en route for appearances in 
Chicago and Minneapolis, after which 
she will go to her home in San Diego. 
She will spend some time this summer 
on a motor trip from Coronado to Van- 
couver, singing in all the army camps 
and naval stations on the coast. 





Drake to Manage Frances Hall 


Frances Hall, one of last season’s 
most gifted piano debutantes and a pupil 
of Ernest Hutcheson, will enter the con- 
cert field in the fall under the manage- 
ment of Charles Drake. She was heard 
a year ago with the New York Phil- 
harmonic in Erie, Pa., and has already 
earned a reputation in New York State. 
Miss Hall’s next New York recital will 
be given in Aeolian Hall in November. 





Mrs. J. Irving Wood Pupils Heard 


Piano pupils of Mrs. J. Irving Wood 
recently gave a recital in Brooklyn, those 
participating being Mary Anne Fobes, 
Philip Dater, Gertrude Gross, Nancy 
Boyd, Helen Valentine and Josephine 
Swift. Helen E. Wood and Cooper Boyd, 
violinists, and Mrs. J. C. Hines, soprano, 
assisted. Mrs. Wood will teach during 
the summer at Easthampton, L. I. 





Scudder School Students Graduate 


Students of the new department of 
music appeared on the commencement 
program of the Scudder School on June 
7. There were heard vocal students of 


Theodore Van Yorx, ’cello pupils of Paul 
Kéfer, violin students of Gustave Dann- 
reuther, and organ students of Frederick 
Schlieder. Winfield Abell is the director, 
and other members of the musical facul- 
ty are Adele Laeis Baldwin, Victor 
Biart, Mildred Dilling, Edwin Hughes 
and Gustave Tinlot. 





Symphony Society Names Soloists 


The complete list of soloists scheduled 
to appear with the New York Symphony 
next season includes the names of Har- 
old Bauer, Josef Hofmann, Mitja Nik- 
isch, I. J. Paderewski and Moriz Rosen- 
thal, pianists; Albert Spalding, Samuel 
Dushkin, Jascha Heifetz, Paul Kochan- 
ski, Georges Enesco and Efrem Zimbal- 
ist, violinists; Florence Easton and 
Dusolina Giannini, sopranos; Sigrid 
Onegin, contralto; Fred Patton and 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritones; Wanda 
Landowska, harpsichordist, and Pablo 
Casals, ’cellist. 





Songs by Meta Schumann Heard 


-A program of songs by Meta Schu- 
mann was given recently at De Witt 
Clinton Auditorium by William Sim- 
mons, baritone, and Max Bloch, tenor, 
with the composer at the piano. Among 
the numbers which received gratifying 
applause were “Thou Immortal Night,” 
“Harlequin’s Playground,” and “Saluta- 
tion,” the last, the most recent of Miss 
Schumann’s works. 





Anna Case Sings for Radio Audience 


Anna Case, soprano, with Charles Gil- 
bert Spross at the piano, sang ten 
songs before the convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association at Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of June 7. 
Through the co-operation of the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company 
and various broadcasting stations the 
program was heard in lands as far dis- 
tant as Japan and Norway and Sweden. 





Esther Dale to Sing at Chautauqua 


Esther Dale, soprano, has been en- 
gaged to sing at Chautauqua, N. Y., in 
the month of July. In addition to ap- 
pearing in a number of programs with 
other artists, she will make two solo 
appearances with the New York Sym- 
phony and be heard as soloist in Men- 
delssohn’s “Hymn of Praise”; Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater,” and Gounod’s “Redemp- 
tion.” 





Jerome Swinford Engaged for National 
American Music Festival 


Following his success in concert in 
Buffalo on April 30, Jerome Swinford, 
baritone, has been engaged as one of the 
soloists of the National American Music 
Festival to be held in that city in 
October. Mr. Swinford will be heard 
as soloist at New York University on 
July 5. 





Edith Moxom-Gray to Conduct Summer 
Class 


Edith Moxom-Gray will remain at her 
New York studio to conduct a special 
ten weeks’ summer course in piano play- 
ing, beginning on June 20, her enroll- 
ment including teachers from the Far 
West and the South. Pupils of Leslie 
Hodgson will also continue their work 
with her during Mr. Hodgson’s absence 
in Charleston. 





Flammer Leaves on Trip to Coast 


Harold Flammer, New York music 
publisher, left New York this week on 
his yearly trip to the Pacific Coast in 
the interest of his publications. He will 
visit Atlanta, New Orleans, and cities 
in Texas, California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, British Columbia, Manitoba, North 
Dakota, Idaho, and Chicago, Detroit and 
Pittsburgh. 





Edwin Hughes Resigns from Institute of 
Musical Art Faculty 


Edwin Hughes, well-known pianist and 
pedagogue, has resigned from the faculty 
of the Institute of Musical Art. He will 
devote more of his time to concert work 
during the coming season, while still con- 
tinuing to teach privately a limited class 
of professional and advanced pianists. 





Sixty Cities Re-Engage Denishawns 


Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers will fulfill re-engage- 
ments next season in more than sixty 
cities in the United States and Canada, 
and practically all other available dates 
are now filled. Their season will open 
in Atlantic City on Oct. 15 and will end 
in Toronto on April 3, 1924. 


EXPECT BETTER ACOUSTICS 
WITH NEW STADIUM STAND 





Seating Capacity at Concerts Will Be 
Increased and Sounding-Board Will 
Be a Feature 


The new orchestral stand for the New 
York Stadium Concerts will, the commit- 
tee announces, transform the Stadium 
visually and add greatly to the seating 
capacity. It is to be thirty feet further 
back than the old stand was, making 
possible two or three new rows of tables 
in the field. The stand will be substan- 
tially larger than the old stand, fifty-six 
feet wide and thirty-six feet deep, with 
five tiers for the 106 players. It is to be 
a handsome building—the architects say 
the finest open-air orchestra stand in the 
country. But its main value will be its 
acoustic properties. The problem of 
hearing the Stadium concerts perfectly 
will, it is hoped, be definitely solved when 
the new building is used. The stand’s 
great feature will be a sounding board 
which is thirty-six feet in front to 
twenty-four feet in the back. There is 
an air space between the roof and the 
sounding board, an important factor. 
Under this the musicians sit along the 
five tiers mentioned, each eight inches 
above the other. 

The Stadium orchestra stand is to 
be constructed of water-proof profile 
veneer, a composition of five layers of 
very thin wood glued together. At its 
top, facing the audience, will be a frieze 
of musical instruments painted in relief, 
and at either end will rise solid banners 
of the water-proof veneer, each eight 
feet high by four feet wide, with solid 
streamers hanging from them, eight feet 
long. At the back of the stand will be a 
special conductor’s room, so that Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten this year will not need to 
make his evening headquarters in a tent, 


as he and the other conductors have had 
to do. In the stand itself special atten- 
tion is to be paid to the lighting effects. 
The illumination will be brilliant for the 
players, but, by a system of sunken 
lights, it will be so arranged that not a 
single light falls beyond the orchestra 
stand itself. All the light will be thrown 
dewn from concealed points above. 





Bradley Pupil to Appear in Opera 


Ferdinand Zegel, tenor, a pupil of Iva 
Krupp Bradley, has been engaged to sing 
the réle of Faust in the presentation of 
Gounod’s opera to be given by the 
Charles D. Isaacson company under the 
direction of the Redpath Musical Bureau 
this summer. The tour was scheduled to 
open in Niagara Falls on June 15 and 
will continue for eleven weeks. 





Son Born to Mr. and Mrs. Gustafson 


William Gustafson, bass of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Mrs. Gus- 
tafson, are receiving congratulations on 
the birth of a son on June 3. The boy, 
who is the second child of Mr. and Mrs. 
Gustafson, will be named for his father. 





Engagements for Helen Bock 


Helen Bock, pianist, has been engaged 
as soloist at the convention of the Piano 
Teachers’ Association in Toledo, Ohio, 
next season and is also booked for a 
series of concerts in Virginia in the fall. 
She was recently heard in recital under 
the auspices of the Middletown, N. Y., 
Music Club. 


Frederic Warren to Teach in Buffalo 


Frederic Warren has been engaged to 
conduct a class in singing in Buffalo for 
a period this summer. He will begin 
his work on July 9, and will meet a large 
class which is now being organized. 








PASSED AWAY 





PL 
Pierre Loti 

Paris, June 11.—Pierre Loti, noted 
French writer and a member of the 
Académie, whose novel, “Mme. Chry- 
santhéme” was used as the basis of an 
opera of the same name by André Mes- 
sager, died yesterday at his home in 
Hendaye near Biarritz. Mr. Loti, whose 
real name was Louis Marie Julien Viaud, 
was born at Rochefort near Rochelle in 
the Department of Charente-Inférieure, 
Jan. 14, 1850. He entered the training 
school for the French navy on board the 
frigate Le Borda at the age of seventeen, 
and retired with the rank of captain in 
1910. His literary work was begun as 
a pastime but he speedily became one of 
the most prominent French writers. 
Among his best known works besides 
“Mme. Chrysanthéme” are “Les Désen- 
chantées,” “Pécheurs d’Islande” and “Le 
Mariage de Loti.” The opevatic version 
of “Mme. Chrysanthéme” was presented 
in New York by the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation in February, 1918. Mr. Loti 
will be buried in a tomb which he had 
prepared for himself on the Isle d’Oleron 
in the Bay of Biscay, near his native 
Rochefort. 


Axeline de Berg Lofgren 


BosTon, June 9.—Axeline de Berg 
Lofgren, a well-known teacher of sing- 
ing, died on June 2, in the Boston City 
Hospital following a cerebral hemorr- 
hage with which she was stricken sud- 
denly on the street. Mme. Lofgren was 
a native of Sweden, and in her youth 
was a member of the Stockholm Opera. 
She came to the United States about 
thirty years ago and opened a studio in 
Boston. Among her prominent pupils 
is Marie Sundelius of the Metropolitan. 

W. J. PARKER. 








Léonie Jankowsky Guérin 


Paris, June 2.—René Guérin, née 
Léonie Jankowsky, pianist, died in Paris 
recently, at the age of twenty-three. 
Mme. Guérin entered the Conservatoire 
at an early age and was graduated in 
1914, receiving the gold medal, and in 
1917 took another first prize. She also 
won the “Musica” prize in 1920, after 
which she made a successful tour of 
France and Belgium. She was consid- 
ered one of the most promising of the 
younger pianists. 





Julius Heinrich Zimmerman 


BERLIN, June 1.—Julius Heinrich 
Zimmerman, founder of the music pub- 
lishing house, died here a few weeks ago 
in his seventy-second year. Mr. Zimmer- 
man was born Sept. 22, 1851, in Stern- 
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berg, and in 1876, opened his publishing 
house in Petrograd. In 1882, he opened 
a branch house in Moscow; in 1886, one 
in Leipzig, and in 1903, one in Riga. 
Works of Balakerieff, Liapounoff, Brill 
and others were first published by Mr. 
Zimmerman. He also conducted a busi- 
ness for the manufacture of musical in- 
struments and accessories. 


Clarence Urmy 


SAN JosE, CAL., June 9.—Clarence 
Urmy, teacher of piano and singing and 
music and dramatic critic of the San José 
Mercury-Herald for fifteen years, died 
on June 1 after a sudden and brief ill- 
ness. Besides his work as a teacher and 
critic, Mr. Urmay was for a number of 
years organist of Trinity Episcopal 
Church, which position he resigned about 
five years ago. He had also been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the State Teachers’ 
College and the Conservatory of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific. 

Marsory M. FISHER. 








Marcel Devries 


Paris, June 2.—Marcel Devries, tenor, 
for a number of years a member of the 
Opéra, died at his home near Paris, on 
May 29. Mr. Devries was a brother of 
Herman Devries, well-known teacher of 
singing and music critic of Chicago. He 
is survived by his wife, who was Céline 
Dardignac, three sons and two daugh- 
ters, one of whom is the wife of the son 
of the late Victorien Sardou, the eminent 
French playwright. 





Selma Nelson 


CHARLOTTESVILLE VA., June 9.—Selma 
Nelson, for a number of years head of 
the music department of the Piedmont 
Female Institute of this city, died on 
May 14, at the Virginia Theological 
Seminary in her eighty-fourth year. 
Miss Nelson was a native of Charleston, 
S. C. FRANCES D. MEADE. 





Moses A. Colburn 


BANGOR, ME., June 9.—Moses A. Col- 
burn, for many years a member of the 
Bangor Band, died on May 28, after a 
long illness. Mr. Colburn was born in 
Orono in 1838, and during the Civil War 
served in the First Heavy Artillery Band 
as tuba player. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 








Jules Chevallier 
Paris, June 2.—Jules Chevallier, well- 
known for a number of years as a 
teacher of singing, died here recently. 
A number of Mr. Chevallier’s pupils are 
now holding important positions on the 
concert and operatic stages. 
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Enright’s Poem Speeds 
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Momentarily 
Police 
Commissioner of New York, Saw Benia- 
mino Gigli Off for a Summer in Italy. 
Viafora Sketched Them in the Act of 
Saying “Au Revoir” 


Business Was 
Richard Enright, 


Official 


“Shelved,” as 


Among the incidents of the lIeave- 
taking of Beniamino Gigli, tenor of the 
Metropolitan, who sailed with his family 
for his vacation in Italy last week, was 
a special luncheon in his honor on board 
the vessel, attended by a number of well- 
known persons, including Commissioner 


Richard Enright and Mrs. Enright. The 
singer was escorted to the pier in his 
automobile by a convoy of six policemen 
on motorcycles, as a mark of esteem in 
which he is held by the force, of which 
he is an honorary member. At the pier 
the Police Glee Club sang several num- 
bers and Mr. Gigli responded with “O 
Sole Mio.” 

Mr. Gigli’s cabin was bedecked with 
flowers from admirers—and while he 
was recovering from natural emotion 
at this tribute, he was led away to the 
ship’s dining saloon. Here the company 
indulged in many  felicitations at 
luncheon with Cavalieri Prisco as host, 
and are said even to have pledged— 
but this is another matter! Mr. En- 
right, who is of a poetic turn, improvised 
a poem to the singer on the back of his 
menu card, from the original manuscript 
of which we quote: 


“Sing! ’Tis the voice of Joy. 
Sing o’er the land and sea. 

Sing, oh sing, like a boy— 
Generous tribute from you to me! 

“Sing for peace and good-will! 
Sing, while the stars shine! 

Sing for your land and mine, 
While our hearts and hands meet 

O’er the sea!” 


Among the company, in addition to 
Mr. and Mrs. Gigli and Commissioner 
and Mrs. Enright, were: Major Mac- 
Donald, Col. Walter Scott, H. W. Dear- 
born, Cav. and Mrs. Rafael Prisco, Mr. 
and Mrs. R. F. Johnston and Gianni 
Viafora, the artist. The last-named 
sketched the tenor and Mr. Enright as 
they were exchanging their farewells. 


Choral Club Closés Season in Webster 
/AGroves 


WEBSTER Groves, Mo., June 9.—The 
Jessie L. Gaynor Choral Club gave its 
final concert of the season under Leo 
C. Miller’s fine leadership, at the Armory 
on May 29. This was the first oppor- 
tunity afforded the male chorus to ap- 
pear in solo numbers and with the 
women’s chorus. It was the most suc- 


Gigli on His Vacation 
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cessful concert the club has ever given, 
and both sections sang artistically. The 
soloists were Helen Traubel Carpenter, 


soprano, and Frank Spahn, baritone, 
both of St. Louis. Miss Carpenter’s 
dramatic voice was well suited in an 
aria from Puccini’s “Manon” and a group 
of miscellaneous songs. Mr. Spahn’s 
voice, admirably used, was effective in 
several numbers with the women’s chorus 
and two solo groups. Club and soloists 
were enthusiastically applauded. Doro- 
thy Gaynor Blake played the club’s ac- 
companiments, and Mr. Miller those for 
the soloists. HERBERT W. COST. 





Edna Thomas to Present 
Negro and Creole Songs 
for British Audiences 
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Edna Thomas and, Walter Golde on the 
George Washington 


Edna Thomas, mezzo-contralto, who 
specializes in Negro and Creole songs, 
is in London ¢<ompleting arrangements 
for her appearance there in Aeolian Halli 
this month. / Miss Thomas’s programs 
are compos¢d largely of folk-songs and 
spirituals which she has collected herself 
in various parts of the South and which 
have been harmonized for her by Walter 
Golde. ‘Her répertoire of the Creole 
songs of her native New Orleans is 
unique and though many of the songs 
are fragmentary they are all valuable 
records of a bygone era and consequent- 
ly of high archaeological value as well as 
of great musical interest. Miss Thomas 
sailed recently on the George Washing- 
ton and will remain in Europe all 
summer, returning in the early fall to 
fulfill a long list of concert dates in this 
country. 


Lutheran Choirs of Oshkosh, Wis., 
Organize All-Day Festival 


OSHKOSH, WIs., June 9.—An audience 
estimated at 10,000 persons attended a 
concert by the combined Lutheran 
Church choirs of this section, who are 
affiliated with the Fox River Valley San- 
gerbund. This concert was given under 
the auspices of Grace Lutheran Church 
at the fair grounds on June 3. From 
scores of towns and hundreds of farms 
the people came in carriages and auto- 
mobiles, and the entire day was spent in 
listening to the program of songs and 
speech making, dinner and supper being 
served on the grounds. About 300 choris- 
ters took part and accompaniments were 
played by the Northwestern College 
Band of Watertown, Wis., and an or- 
chestra made up of musicians from a 
half dozen towns. The audience sang 
many hymns, and chorales by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Abt, Mozart, Ferrari 
and others were given. This is an an- 
nual event and each year draws larger 
crowds because of the genuine love of 
the masses for the dignified old chorales 
used in the German Lutheran Church ser- 
vice. 











KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 NIAGARA STREET 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 





Charles Massinger to 
Assume Tenor Role in 
*‘Impresario”> Company 





























Charles Massinger 


Charles Massinger has been engaged 
by William Wade Hinshaw to enact the 
role of Mozart in “The Impresario” in 
the company which will begin its third 


tour in the fall. While this will be Mr. 
Massinger’s first appearances in a classic 
production, he is not a stranger to the 
stage, having sung the leading tenor role 
in the musical comedy, “Irene,” for al- 
most a year. He has also been heara 1. 
concert and was the assisting artist in 
the tour of the Paulist Choir in the New 
England States last season. He is a 
graduate of Williams College, at which 
institution he was identified with the 
various musical organizations. During 
the war Mr. Massinger served as a 
lieutenant in the Channel Transport Ser- 
vice and after the armistice was attached 
to the staff of Admiral Andrew in Venice, 
where he studied with Mme. Saffo- 
Bellincioni, who advised him to aim for 
opera. Since his return to America, he 
has not only established his popularity 
with his audiences, but has also won com- 
mendable praise from the critics for both 
his singing and acting. 





ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


June 9.—At the Crescendo Club’s last 
concert of the season, at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, original compositions 
by members of the club, Sara Newell, 
A. W. Sachse and Mrs. Julia Lawrence 
Shedd, were given. Mrs. Harry West- 
ney and Elizabeth White, sopranos, and 
Mrs. August Bolte, contralto, were the 
assisting artists. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by Mrs. C. P. Tilton and Mrs. Sam- 
uel Reinhart, president of the club.— 
A recent concert of the Junior Crescendo 
Club, of which Mary Lawrence is conduc- 
tor, was given by Leona Conover, Louise 
Baroux, Margarete Crawford, Charlotte 
Dick, Mary Ricelly, Helen Berke, Clara 
Hoffman, Marjorie Thompson and Lena 
McLain. VINCENT E. SPECIALE. 





VERMILION, S. D. 


June 9.—An exceptionally interesting 
piano program was given in the audi- 
torium of the University of South Da- 
kota on May 11 by H. R. Bostian of the 
College of Music, who was heartily ap- 
plauded.—The Vermilion Musical Club 





held its last meeting of the season re 
cently at the home of Mrs. D. M. Inman 
Chopin was the composer studied. Mr 
Windsor opened the program with 

paper on the life of Chopin. The soloist 
were Helen Hoyer, Alvina Palmquist 
Helen Davenport, Harold Howard an 
H. R. Bostian.—The third concert of th 
University of South Dakota Artist: 
Course was given on May 16 by Chark 
Norman Granville, baritone, accon 
panied by W. Curtis Snow, pianist. Thi 
was Mr. Granville’s second visit to Ve: 
milion. A large audience welcomed hi 
warmly. MARJORIE E. DUDLEY. 





Cleveland Institute 
Plans Summer Work 
as Sequel to Winter’ : 





Ernest Bloch, Musical Director, Cleveland 
Institute of Music 


The six weeks’ summer session of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music, which be- 
gins on June 21, has been planned to 
conform with the ideas underlying the 


regular term’s work. 

“Such a course as we have planned,” 
says Ernest Bloch, musical director of 
the Institute, “follows out the ideals 
upon which the Institute is founded. We 
have retained our established teachers 
who are familiar with these ideals and 
fully competent of carrying them out. 
We wish to make our summer session 
as unspectacular as possible. There wil! 
be no difference between the winter and 
summer, no rush of hurried lessons by 
new teachers unfamiliar with the 
routine.” 

Mr. Bloch also spoke about summer 
work from the student’s point of view. 

“The serious students have a chance 
for uninterrupted work, a very impor- 
tant factor to anyone planning a musical 
career. Then, too, there are fewer dis- 
tractions and diversions in the summer 
so that it is an ideal time for con- 
centrated work.” 

The master course being offered for 
teachers and professionals in theory and 
pedagogy by Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, 
and Giulio Silva, voice teacher, were 
especially emphasized by Mr. Bloch. 
There also will be special classes in 
violin, piano, and theory for children 
and beginners. 


Richard Crooks, tenor, is scheduled to 
appear in a specially arranged recital 
at the Morris County Golf Club, Con- 
vent, N. J., on June 20. 
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PIANOS 








Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
plishment back of this name vouch 
for extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 











WEAVER PIANOS 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
WEAVER PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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